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For a man connected with education, the editor of this magazine is 
a marvel of open mindedness. He believes that men who make litera- 
ture know something that those who merely teach it do not. The 
longer and the more acrimonious the correspondence between us be- 
comes, the more nearly impossible it seems to establish ANY com- 
munication between the two groups. 

When Remy de Gourmont wrote me that a writer’s sole pleasure 
was the untrammeled expression of what he was thinking (“ce qu’il 
pense’) he used the present tense of the verb. He didn’t refer to 
something the writer HAD THOUGHT. 

Nobody thought it wd. be a nice thing for the aged Theodore 
Roosevelt to charge up San Juan Hill yet again in 1914 to wrest Cuba 
from the Spaniards. Frobenius notes the same distinction between 
the tenses of the verb in the healthy stage of narrative production. 
His Africans talk about what the leopard and antelope are doing and 
saying NOW, not what they did or said in the time of Aesop. They 
call the Aesop, ‘“‘school book exercise.” 

Everything I have to say about Joyce’s work as such, has already 
been printed. Mr Hatfield is eminently correct in saying that the 
gen. pbk. and “his readers” have not read it, and he might have 
added “it wd. be impossible for more than 3 a dozen of them to get 
at it.”” This fact may shed a little light on the difficulties one had in 
“putting him over,”’ not as critic but as impresario—one who took 
on the job or “‘impressa.”’ 
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Mr Joyce from birth till his election to the Irish Academy 


I did not discover Mr Joyce. Mr Yeats discovered him, but dis- 
covered him as a writer of severe and conventional lyrics—the only 
Irish verse which had sufficient severity for me to consider it relative 
to “our own” imagiste and pre-Amygist ambitions in 1912 and ’13 
(vide my anthology Des Imagistes 1913-14). 

A dirty, bigoted intrigue in Dublin caused the destructions of the 
first edition of Dubliners. As nearly as I can remember Mr Mencken 
and the Egoist received some of these stories from me in typescript 
and printed them before the volume appeared. 

The Egoist then serialized The Portrait and, at my suggestion, be- 
gan publishing books, among which were Tarr, Prufrock, The Por- 
trait of the Artist, Quia Pauper Amavi (containing ‘Homage to Pro- 
pertius”). The Little Review undertook the serialization of Ulysses, 
and from that date onward the story of Joyce’s publication is fairly 
well known. 

The significance of the story is: 1st, that there was then in Ireland 
the same brute bigotry that has since effaced that country from the 
map of mundane intelligence. It did so almost as soon as their party 
of intelligence had worked thru into an effective public manifest, i.e., 
hardly had they obtained more or less of “self-government”? when 
they saddled themselves with a censorship almost, though not quite, 
as idiotic as our own. 

2nd, that England as a “literary world” was dominated by three 
or four sets of detrimentals, among which: 

A. publishers moved by no motive save avarice. 

B. a few british gents. honest in financial matters, well dressed 
in daily life, and obtuse. 

C. a generation of more hustling writers impervious to a number 
of values. 

80% of such literature of my generation (from 1910 to 1930) as has 
any solid value, has been published only via specially founded ‘‘ama- 
teur’’ publishing houses. The whole of organized publishing, the 
solid wall of purveyors of literature, the Canbys, Gosses weekly sup- 
plementers, etc, has been steadily against this 80%. Tho’ the supple- 
ments and commercial house have come to heel after the fact. 

These people have obfuscated your world (O general reader!) and 
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you still waste time leaving them in control of the distribution of 
printed matter. 

Not one of the writers who give vitality to present literature wd. 
have reached you had these people been left to their own devices or 
if a small hated group had not resisted their efforts (conscious or un- 
conscious) to starve that group into submission. 

The Portrait and Ulysses were serialized by small honest maga- 
zines, created to aid communication of living work; after a lapse of 
years, these vols. arrived at such a state of acceptance that parasitic 
publishers issued them. The Tauchnitz which cares only for money 
but pretends to other aims, issued The Portrait and the Albatross is- 
sued Dubliners and Ulysses in continental cheap editions, indicating 
that the books had passed out of the exclusive circle of people who 
think and want to know what is being thought, and into the general 
mass of people who read because an author has a ‘“‘name,”’ etc. 


The quality of Mr Joyce’s work 

The facts about Joyce’s writing are no different from what I have, 
at various times during the past 20 years, stated them to be. In 
many ways Joyce has not gone further than Henry James, at any 
rate H. J. was the first man to extend the art of the novel beyond the 
territory already occupied by the french. The serious student can 
find much of this matter analyzed and presented in H. James’s pref- 
aces, and in one novel, The Sacred Fount, which James refrained from 
discussing. 

Joyce does not proceed from James, but directly from Flaubert 
and Ibsen. 

In Dubliners, English prose catches up with Flaubert (as I indi- 
cated, I think, in The Egoist). This was a great and cheering event 
in those days. 

The prevailingly active line-up in England in the 1g00 to 1910s 
was the Wells-Bennet-Chesterton, that simply did not perceive more 
than two thirds of the human spectrum. As for Shaw, when Joyce 
later produced his magnum opus, Mr Shaw considered that no book 
was worth three guineas. That is the measure of Mr Shaw’s values. 

Prose did not begin in the 19th century. Flaubert wrote a certain 
kind of prose. Just as a great many inventions have followed Mr 
Edison’s inventions or as Mr Edison may be said to have done a 
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great deal of other people’s work FOR them, so Flaubert did a great 
deal of the real or fundamental brain work for nearly all good narra- 
tive writers since his time. He told his stories by a series of precise 
statements as to what was visible, or what was done in the scene and 
by his characters. He often told more than the reader of average hu- 
man laziness could take in effortlessly. He taught Maupassant to 
write. He wd. send his young friend out in the morning and tell him 
to come back describing some concierge in such a way that when 
Flaubert went past that concierge’s loge or doorway he wd. know it 
was that particular concierge and not some other that young Maupas- 
sant had seen. 

Maupassant wrote mostly short stories, never telling his reader 
more than the reader cd. lap up at a sitting. Kipling, O. Henry and 
all good and most successful short story writers since then have mere- 
ly learned Maupassant’s technique, either directly from him or indi- 
rectly from his imitators. 

Naturally this process in the long run produced weaker, progres- 
sively weaker dilutations. 

Joyce, we believe, went back to Papa Flaubert. English prose was 
mostly very sloppy. In Dubliners Joyce tells his stories by definite 
statement of things visible or things done. Ibsen has told about 
things felt, things dimly feared; Joyce began to present things felt 
and feared, but still used hard definite statement. 

As Madox Ford had been preaching the virtues of the french prose, 
of what he called impressionist prose, for some years, and as the 
Imagist FIRST manifesto had demanded “Direct treatment of the 
THING whether subjective or objective, and the use of NO WORD 
that did not contribute to the presentation,” a few people recognized 
the significance of Joyce’s first prose book at once. 

This question of the fundamental accuracy of statement is the 
ONE sole morality of writing, as distinct from the morality of ideas 
discussed in the writing. 

Transpose this into science: an honest chemist tells you what is in 
his test tube whether it stinks or not. His honesty as a chemist con- 
sists in putting down the result of his analysis. An honest biologist 
isn’t there to pronounce a favorable verdict on the patient regardless 
of what he finds by analysis. 

A dishonest writer can do just as much harm as a physician who 
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lies about an analysis and lets his patient behave as if that lie were 
the truth. 

This perception of the writers MORAL duty has been battle 
ground for nearly a century. Bigots do not like it, cowards do not 
like it. 

The state of Ireland was so bad that they finally had a revolution 
to escape at least the diseases which they supposed to be due to Eng- 
lish rule. Even that hasn’t got it into some people’s heads that Joyce 
was being RESPECTABLE and not merely smutty when he report- 
ed on Ireland as he did in Dubliners, The Portrait, and finally the 
great Gargantuan Ulysses. 

My disgust with the American postal laws, which give utterly un- 
qualified people right of decision about what books shd. pass through 
the mails, is in no way diminished by the accidental advertisement 
given Ulysses. Ulysses is probably the only new book of any great 
value that has had the benefit of such unintentional advertising. 

The real circulation of a book shd. be counted by the number of 
UNDERSTANDING readers it attains, not by the number of half- 
wits who buy it for irrelevant reasons. 

In The Portrait, Joyce is at the level of Flaubert’s Education but 
does not go beyond the Flaubertian field. 

Exiles is a bad play with a serious content; the effect of Ibsen is 
everywhere apparent; the play’s many excellences are those of a 
novelist not of a dramatist. It was a necessary step. Joyce had to 
write something of that kind before he cd. write Ulysses. 

Ulysses (as I have said, vide The Dial and Le Mercure de France) 
is a masterwork, in the line of great unwieldy books, Gargantua, and 
Don Quixote. It boils over the general form accepted as the form of 
the novel. Its immediate forerunner was Bouvard et Pécuchet. 

Bloom is a better device than Flaubert’s two heroes. This also I 
have indicated (in detail) in the two articles cited. Flaubert’s two 
old buffers go down to the country and discuss and epitomize. Flau- 
bert was digesting the social organism of his time. Bouvard and 
Pecuchet couldn’t have tried canning cutlets in Gargantua’s day. 

The valid parallels for Ulysses are with Cervantes’ chewing up the 


* A great many people at one time pretended to admire Don Quixote, and may in- 
deed have admired it without any inkling of why it produced such an excitement in 
Spain. It contains long passages of parody, the fun of which is only appreciable by peo- 
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Spanish Romances, and with Rabelais? chewing up scholastic bunk, 
and the idolatry of written words in his own day. The parallels with 
the Odyssey are mere mechanics, any blockhead can go back and 
trace them. Joyce had to have a shape on which to order his chaos. 
This was a convenience, though the abrupt break after the Telema- 
chiad (Stephen’s chapters) is not particularly felicitous, I mean that 
to the reader who is really reading Ulysses as a book and not as a de- 
sign or a demonstration or a bit of archaeological research, this chop- 
off gives no pleasure and has no particular intrinsic merit (tho’ it has 
parallels with musical construction and can be justified by a vast 
mass of theory). 

Parenthesis: Ben Hecht once said, ““Anybody can write a short 
story. All you do is to take a man and a woman, AND bring ’em to- 
gether.”” The meeting of father and son can be considered under a 
similar general equation of form. 

Joyce has made, to date, 3 contributions to literature that seem 
likely to be there for as long as any of the rest of it. His last decade 
has been devoted to experiment, which probably concerns himself 
and such groups of writers as think they can learn something from it. 
It can hardly be claimed that the main design of his later work 
emerges above the detail. I pointed out, long ago, that the defect of 
Gongorism was something deeper than excessive ornament, or rather 
that all sorts of excess in detail can be considered under a general 
equation with gongorism. Mozart wrote galimatias to amuse his 
young female cousin. 

Mr Jefferson remarked that neologisms were justified when they 
helped to make clear one’s meaning. 

Mr Wyndham Lewis’ specific criticism of Ulysses can now be pub- 
lished. It was made in 1922 or ’23. “Ungh!” he grunted, “He 
[Joyce] don’t seem to have any very new point of view about any- 


ple who know what is being parodied, that is to say a mass of Spanish romances which 
no one in our time has read save possibly a few professors. University post-grad scholars 
sometimes learn of the existence of these forgotten books in the footnotes to scholarly 
editions of Don Quixote. 

? Rabelais’ greatness consists largely in that vigour of mind which freed him from 
stupid respect for stupidity, whether it were the stupidity of mediaeval writers or that 
sometimes present in the latin “classics” which were upheld by all the snobism of his 
time. 
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thing.’ Such things are a matter of degree. There is a time for a 
man to experiment with his medium. When he has a mastery of it; 
or when he has developed it, and extended it, he or a successor can 
apply it. 

Ulysses is a summary of pre-war Europe, the blackness and mess 
and muddle of a “civilization” led by disguised forces and a bought 
press, the general sloppiness, the plight of the individual intelligence 
in that mess! Bloom very much is the mess. 

I think anybody is a fool who does not read Dubliners, The Por- 
trait, and Ulysses for his own pleasure, and—coming back to the 
present particular and specialized audience—anyone who has not read 
these three books is unfit to teach literature in any high school or col- 
lege. I don’t mean simply English or American literature but any 
literature, for literature is not split up by political frontiers. 

I can not see that Mr Joyce’s later work concerns more than a 
few specialists, and I can not see in it either a comprehension of, or a 
very great preoccupation with, the present, which may indicate an 
obtuseness on my part, or may indicate that Mr Joyce’s present and 
my present are very different one from the other, and, further, that 
I can not believe in a passive acceptance. 

In judging the modality of another intelligence one possibly errs 
in supposing that a man whose penetrations and abilities exceed one’s 
own in a given direction shd. at least equal them in some other. In 
other words, the times we live in seem to me more interesting than 
the period of what seems to me reminiscence—which (to me) appears 
to dominate Anna Livia and the rest of the Joycean curley-cues. 

I am, at 47, more interested in work built on foundations wherein I 
have laboured, than in that produced by Mr J’s imitators, and feel 
that this is justified on human and critical grounds. 

Awareness to the present is indisputably part of a great writer’s 
equipment, it is a dimension to be measured, or a component in his 
specific gravity to be judged and computed, and if you ask me 
whether I believe that Joyce in 1933 is alive to the world as it is, a 
world in which technocracy has just knocked out all previous eco- 
nomic computations, and upset practically all calculations save those 
of C. H. Douglas; a world in which the network of french banks and 
international munition sellers is just beginning to be expressable on 
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the printed page; in which class-war has been, or is as I write this, 
simply going out of date, along with the paddle-wheel steamer, and 
being replaced by a different lineup or conflict, I must answer that 
Mr Joyce seems to me ignorant of, and very little concerned with 
these matters. Anthony Trollope wd. have been more alert to their 
bearing. 


Joyce’s “contribution and influence” 


It is impossible, in the course of a single article, to explain the con- 
tribution of a new or comparatively new writer to “people”’ unless 
one presupposes that they are to some degree familiar with the pre- 
ceding history of literature. 

Joyce’s influence in so far as I consider it sanitary, is almost ex- 
clusively Flaubert’s influence, extended. 

That is to say Flaubert invented a sort of specific for literary dia- 
betes. Injections of this specific into Maupassant and weaker in- 
jections into Kipling, Steve Crane, etc., prevented a good deal of dia- 
betes (sugar in the wrong place) but the strength of this curative 
was weakened by time, or you may say, the “culture” was imper- 
fectly continued. 

Joyce got some of the real stuff, full strength, or in words already 
used: Wrote English as clean and hard as Flaubert’s french. 

This, plus Madox Ford’s criticism and practice, plus the effect of a 
movement for the non-soppy writing of poetry, influenced let us say 
the early Hemingway and all of McAlmon, and via McAlmon has 
affected beneficently a whole group of younger writers. 

Apart from his ambition for the perfect “form,’’ Henry James set 
out to enrich the content of the novel. The Goncourt had complained 
that “realism” cd. deal with low life, and expressed a hope that it 
wd. in time be able to deal with more complicated and elaborate 
mentalities. This job James undertook, with various results which 
lie outside the scope of our present essay. Even when Joyce intro- 
duces theology and complicated ideas he is not preoccupied either 
with the amenities of certain highly specialized or etiolated social 
groups of society, nor very much with manners as a fine art. Proust 
continued James’ “‘line.”’ 

Criticism is not limited to saying that certain things are good or 
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bad, but has also the function of sorting out and dissociating DIF- 
FERENT kinds of endeavor. The criterion for a peach or a bull dog . 
is not the criterion for an apple or a spaniel. 

The later influence of Joyce has not been useful. This is no 
FAULT of Joyce’s. It is perfectly permissible for a good physician 
to introduce a new and effective method into an hospital regardless 
of its being or not being his own invention. He may then retire to 
his laboratory and conduct research with whatever hope he can 
maintain in further progress. If some student runs off with the test 
tubes before the researcher has finished his work, and tries to use 
whatever is then in them as a specific against, say, consumption, you 
can not hold the researcher responsible. 

As for further details of my ideas re/ the relation of Ulysses to 
Flaubert’s unfinished Bouvard and Pecuchet, I explained my view in 
both the Dial and the Mercure de France over a decade ago. I can not 
see any way of abbreviating what I then said. Without reading both 
books, the teacher can not be expected to understand their relations. 
It wd. be impossible to explain the working of a taxi engine to a stu- 
dent who refused to learn the simple bases of physics (whether they 
were called that or not, and irrespective of whether he read ’em in a 
textbook or was told ’em in a garage). 

I have simplified the concept of world literature to the best of my 
ability in How To Read. 

The only way for an instructor adequately to know Joyce’s “‘posi- 
tion’’ is to know more or less the state of human knowledge with re- 
gard to writing NOVELS before 1912; to know who were the great 
inventors and great performers and then to locate Joyce’s work in re- 
lation to these known phenomena. 

Unless the words Flaubert, Ibsen, Henry James have specific 
meanings for the reader no essayist however patient can explain 
Joyce’s relation to them, or anyone’s relation to them, without at 
least writing three other essays, one on each of these writers, and 
probably another ten on their forebears, in fact, without doing a com- 
plete history of the novel. Once and for all the reader can dismiss 
the idea that he can solidly KNOW anything about ANY literary 
form or performance if his knowledge is limited to one language. 
This is more obviously impossible in a case where a writer’s greatest 
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admirations are books written in alien tongues, or when his modes of 
thought have been fostered by say french and latin of various epochs 
and not (in Joyce’s case emphatically NOT) by the sort of sloppy 
writing that was accepted in England in the latter XIXth century 
and early XXth. 

On the other hand, a reader who has from whatever source attained 
sound criteria of excellence can approximately judge the excellence 
of a book in so far as that book does not exceed the varieties of excel- 
lence that he has been taught to look for. 


THE ENRICHMENT OF THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 
R. L. LYMAN 


The theme, “Enrichment of the English Curriculum,” may be 
identified with certain general recommendations of educational 
leaders outside of our departmental limits. Whether department 
specialists like it or not, certain lines of thought which will eventual- 
ly materialize in radical modifications of the secondary curriculum 
are being advanced today. Such evolutionary modifications in the 
English program, slow and sure, and experimentally tried here and 
there, are our contribution to that change. One criticism will be in 
your minds to this effect: Dilution of the English curriculum is not 
enrichment. May we not think of the innovations suggested as add- 
ing content to our older program, thus enriching it? 

We shall consider five centers of thought, all of which, certainly 
four of the five, are vigorously presented in the recent curriculum 
volume of the Chicago Survey, by Professor George D. Strayer and 
Jesse H. Newlon of Lincoln School, Teachers College.’ 

1. The conception of the curriculum as made up of pupil experiences: the dis- 
tinction between curriculum and course of study 
2. The generalization of the English program on the lower levels at least through 


the tenth grade 
3. The normalization of the English program: the activities made less academic 


t Jesse H. Newlon et al., ‘The Curricula of the Schools,”’ Report of the Survey of the 
Schools of Chicago (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932), III, 3-72. 
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4. The correlation of English with the subject matter of other departments 
5. The individualization of the program: breaking down regimented advance 
by uniform procedures 


Having named these divisions, we may now elaborate each briefly, 
pointing out its bearing on our departmental program, and citing 
examples of attempts to meet the challenge. The encouraging ele- 
ment is that every teacher of English already is making his contribu- 
tion, small or large, to the evolution which is now well under way. 


I 


The newer conception of the curriculum starts with the question, 
What are the major objectives? The reply is, certain proficiencies; 
the possession on the part of our pupils of reliable information, 
habits, skills, work patterns, attitudes. 

Three implications follow from this conception. 

Habits, skills, work patterns, attitudes, are not the product of 
subject matter. They are the product of children’s experiences with 
subject matter. That means that the curriculum must have an 
activity base. It means also that the curriculum-maker’s job, as 
well as every teacher’s job, is to stimulate, guide, and regulate what 
his pupils do with the subject matter, and, even more important, 
guard against wrongdoing on the part of subject matter to the pu- 
pils. If, with a bitter sigh, a girl says, ‘““Will the Macaubers never 
reach Australia?” she has indeed discovered one criticism of some of 
Dickens’ novels, but her experience has offset that gain by a negative 
attitude, a dislike for reading. 

The second implication is that the vital test of teaching is not 
what pupils know about subject matter in language, but what can 
they do with the subject matter of language in a new situation? Not 
what do they remember (even fleetingly) about David Copperfield, 
but what can they do with Shadows on the Rock, as contrasted with 
One of Ours? Their capacity in a new problematic situation—that is 
the issue. Of course, this is familiar ground. 

The third implication is that both the subject matter allocated to 
any special class and the activities through which the pupils are 
guided ought to be a constant succession of successful experiences. 
No one grows by being made painfully aware of repeated failures— 
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or even partial successes. The mental set of attainment on the part 
of the learner is imperative. This, too, is the a, b, c of common sense. 
I am glad to say that all over the country The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner (and many other traditionals) is being lifted in the course of 
study from one to three grades, and, as we shall see later, for groups 
of lower language proficiency, study of grammar postponed to the 
tenth grade. 


II 


The second major principle is the generalization of the cur- 
riculum. The curricular offerings of all departments are under 
critical observation, with the predominating idea that the pupil ex- 
periences must be developmental—that is, there must be progress 
from year to year and more suitable relationships established be- 
tween the various branches of a subject. English, for example, in- 
cludes reading, literature, oral composition, written composition, 
grammar, spelling, handwriting, and the rest. 

We are being asked, Why can’t you work out a course in general 
English, as the departments of mathematics, science, and social 
studies are doing? Is not such a general English program possible 
below the ninth grade? Certainly it is now developing in Grades 
VI, VII, and VIII. 

However, we are primarily concerned today with the senior high 
school level and we may include the junior high school as well. What 
about proposals and experiments in generalizing the senior high 
school English curriculum? We may speak here of a few undertak- 
ings. 

The first may be called the attempt to guide our pupils in litera- 
ture through varied patterns of experience, although the high-school 
curriculum is about the only thing built from the top down. It 
ought to be, with the exception about to be cited, built from the 
bottom up. Certainly two years of a high-school course ought to 
suffice for the intensive literature-training prescribed by college- 
entrance requirements. 

For the twelfth and eleventh years two courses of the same diffi- 
culty level interchange at will: 
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12. World Literature by Types 
11. Chronological Survey of English Literature 
Contemporary Literature 
Debating 
Alternatives for either { Dramatization 
Creative Writing 
Commercial English 


Here are our two familiar organizations of experiences with litera- 
ture, supplemented by alternatives: 


10. American Life Interpreted through Literature 
9. Literature Organized around Themes 
a) Adventure, discovery, etc. 
b) Nature, patriotism, etc. 


Below the ninth grade all the modern textbooks are organizing the 
reading experiences around functional units. But confining our at- 
tention to the four years of the senior high, we have in the program 
above four patterns of experience—progressive, developmental. 
Contrast this with the uniform procedure of one pattern, year after 
year, a study of types. Why not place this pattern where it belongs, 
as a culminating experience, instead of trying to force it upon youths 
way down in the grades? Why not realize that the four patterns at 
least would give variety, and at best would add intellectual values? 
Intelligence, in the last analysis, consists in seeing things in relation- 
ships. 

The 1932 state of South Dakota course does just that. 

The second attempt at generalizing is also represented in the 1932 
South Dakota course, and the 1931 Denver course of study. In all 
except the eleventh and twelfth grades, throughout Grades X, IX, 
VIII, VII, the courses are organized in units. Ninth-grade English 
discards the semester-semester division—an entire semester of lan- 
guage followed by an entire semester of literature. Substituted are 
various blocks of both language and literature in each semester, a 
block of literature, a block of grammar, a block of composition, 
accompanied by spelling. The year’s work covers the same ground 
as does the semester-semester division, and the inevitable result is 
that the English branches are more intimately interrelated and cor- 
related. 
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We have, then, two elements of enrichment of our program: a 
progressive developmental series of varied patterns of experience 
with literature; and an organization of each course below the tenth 
grade in blocks or units, which organization tends to generalize the 
English curriculum. 


Ill 


We come now to the first of two recommendations concerning 
which the Chicago Survey is most emphatic. The first is the in- 
sistent demand that high-school education be much more intimately 
associated with the business of living; less academic, more natural; 
more normal. Do not for a moment think that the criticism else- 
where voiced, that ‘education is in the middle of the Pacific Ocean,” 
is at all limited to the secondary school. The academic emphasis, 
exclusive, is even more severely charged against colleges, and many 
of them are becoming aware of the criticism. 

In meeting this charge some of our English colleagues, perhaps 
sometimes unwillingly, have made great forward steps. Of these, we 
have time to mention only five. 


We have made some progress in substituting functional for formal grammar. 
Moreover, in some courses of study the functional grammar is psychologically 
arranged instead of being classificatory grammar. This we cannot dwell upon. 
I refer you to the report of the Wisconsin committee in the March, 1928, English 
Journal, and to the grammar course in the 1931 Denver curriculum. 

The second, and even more significant, attempt to normalize the curriculum 
is the substitution of the functional centers of expression for the academic cen- 
ters. This innovation postpones narration, description, exposition, and argu- 
mentation, to the advanced high-school years, to the elective-writing courses. 
In the lower years the rhetoric of conversation, floor talks, topical recitations, 
brief reports, and the like is being taught. In other words, children are being 
guided into effectiveness in the forms of expression they must use here and now. 
The Highland Park, Michigan, course for the junior high school is perhaps the 
best exemplification of functional centers of expression in a course of study, al- 
though the leader was the junior high school course of Long Beach, California. 

The third line of experiment in normalizing the English curriculum has al- 
ready been mentioned. It is the organization of the junior high school litera- 
ture course on the functional basis, leaving the historical, linguistic types of 
literature bases for the tenth grades and above. On this point again we may cite 
the Long Beach, the Denver, and the new state of Indiana English courses of 
study. 
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The fourth trend toward normalization involves the many approaches to the 
problem of teaching current literature. Many curriculums include courses called 
“Books” or the like, offer electives in current literature; some state courses like 
that of West Virginia have courses entitled ‘“West Virginia Authors.”’ The town 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico, lists far more than half the content of its regular 
Grades IX—XII English courses as “Contemporary Authors.” Teach pupils to 
read with discrimination, what they will read, if they ever read anything! 

The fifth line of normalization is the rich supplementing of the intensive study 
of a few masterpieces by means of much free, library, collateral reading. We all 
know the study of Nancy Coryell and the study of R. R. Williams which with ir- 
refutable data have established a basis of fact in favor of the value of extensive 
as contrasted with intensive reading. 

Here, then, are five lines of normalization: 
. Functional grammar, psychologically arranged 
. The functional centers substituted for the academic 
. Functional organization of literature below the tenth grade 
. Wider use of current literature 
. Extensive reading 


IV 


A fourth line of current recommendations, strongly emphasized in 
the Chicago Survey, deals with the integrated curriculum. Again 
and again the experts decry what they call “‘subject values” and 
urge the friendly co-operation of teachers of different departments 
in working out suitable correlations, integrations, even amalgama- 
tions along trunk lines of interest. They probably have in mind such 
a curriculum experiment as is being worked out at the new Ohio 
State University High School at Columbus or the new course in the 
University of Chicago High School. The Ohio school has four sub- 
ject-matter divisions only. English is bracketed with the other hu- 
manities. A highly commendable experiment in integration of Eng- 
lish with art and social studies has just been reported by Lincoln 
School, Columbia University.’ 

The plea for experiments in integration rests on two grounds: 
First, economy. The Chicago high schools have 248 separate sub- 
jects, each a little cubby hole with special terminology and descrip- 
tions of its own. Our high-school curriculums have aped the ex- 

2 Frances G. Sweeney, Emily Fanning Barry, and Alice E. Schoelkopf, Western Youth 


Meets Eastern Culture. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. Pp. xvi+335. 
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traordinary expansion of the college and university. In all, there is a 
large but undetermined overlapping. The public is coming to ask, 
What education is of most worth? The second ground for advocating 
integration is a combination of psychology and common sense. The 
latter, as is perfectly obvious, says that the incidents of life are not 
departmental. To be sure, the incidents of college life are depart- 
mental, but the college curriculums of the future will make them 
less so. We do not meet life-situations paralleling curricular depart- 
mental organization. Your ballot and mine, on the eighth of No- 
vember, 1932, if it was an intelligent ballot, was preceded by careful 
thought that crossed a dozen departmental lines. 

Now, with the exception of advanced courses in pure literature, 
every English course is a tool subject. Of all departments we are the 
one to associate our subject matter and our disciplines with those of 
other subjects. 

As to practical attempts at integration we have admirable models 
in some of the universities. At Columbia University is offered a com- 
bination course in English literature and English history. In the 
University of Colorado is given a course called ‘American Ideals in 
Literature.” College instructors are increasingly giving a consider- 
able part of their lectures to politics, sociology, economics, art, etc., 
of the period whose literature they are teaching. We may repeat the 
advice of the late Stuart Sherman, who urged us to think of litera- 
ture as the most useful as well as the most artistic interpretation of 
the English race. Miss McHarry’s experiment’ in the University 
High School, Urbana, Illinois, and dozens of others, some less pre- 
tentious and some more so, might be called to witness. The most 
natural integration is English with the social studies. I have just 
returned from the State Teachers Convention in Colorado. The 
most active state-wide committee which is to set up experiments in 
many schools is the Integration Committee. 

At this point would naturally come our often reiterated plea for 
co-operation in teaching English. We are usually content to put a 
paragraph in our course of study and let it go at that. Do we realize 
that in a few years our administrators will demand a program, 


3 Liesette J. McHarry, “A Plan of Correlation,” English Journal, XXI (April, 1932), 
302-9. 
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initiated and carried through by the English department, or by the 
English specialist in the branch line of the humanities? Such will be 
the program of the future. 


V 


The fifth of the general recommendations indicates a line of pro- 
cedure in which we English teachers have already made major con- 
tributions. It is a demand that we break up the regimentation, the 
uniform procedure that has characterized education in the past. By 
means of electives, by means of ability grouping and differentiated 
assignments, by special-help classes, by collateral readings—projects 
adapted to individual needs—we have gone far in the right direction. 

For all pupils below the tenth grade (and, perhaps, below the 
eleventh) differentiation should be largely based on pupil needs. 
Pupils who need remedial work should have it, and if possible should 
be so classified, below the tenth. Above the eleventh certainly dif- 
ferentiation should be based on pupils’ interests. High-school stu- 
dents of the two upper grades should be treated as adults, who, irre- 
spective of their needs, should be allowed to experiment in the lines 
of their vocational and avocational ambitions. 

To this general proposition as a basis for an improved curriculum, 
two exceptions should be made: First, incompetents should not be 
allowed to ruin a course in creative writing, or in dramatics, for 
instance. Second, one full semester of intensive language drill, one 
last chance, should be offered—yes, required—in the eleventh or 
twelfth grades, for the Senior illiterates who are, though most of 
them should not be, headed for the college course. 

Finally, we may consider as worthy of study the Denver two- 
track language program. One third of the junior high school pupils 
come up through Grades VII, VIII, and IX with only the very 
simplest rudiments of grammar. Two-thirds come up through func- 
tional grammar. The tenth grades of the senior high school also 
offer a two-track plan. For the grammarless junior high school pu- 
pils is offered in the tenth grade a course which includes full units in 
functional grammar. The other pupils, who have advanced through 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades with grammar, go into a quite 
different tenth-grade course. 
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Here we have two features highly commendable. The first is that 
the study of technical grammar as such is postponed to the tenth 
grade for the weaker pupils in language. The second is that on 
paper, at least, we have a challenging example of friendly and in- 
telligent articulation between the junior and the senior high schools. 
We may all study both the letter and the spirit of the Denver 
program. 

Concerning enrichment of the English program we have briefly 
considered five aspects as worthy of attention. 

1. A curriculum with an activity base 

2. A program moving, in the lower grades of the high school, in the direction of 
general English 

3. A program which retains its academic emphasis above the eleventh grade, 
but below that grade, both in composition and in literature, tends to be nor- 
mal 

4. A program which embodies modest contributions to the everywhere demand- 
ed integration of subjects 

5. A program, which even more widely than in the past, individualizes educa- 
tional experiences on the basis of pupils’ needs below the eleventh, on the 
basis of pupils’ interests above the tenth grade 


VITAL FACTORS IN THE PRESENT 
SITUATION IN CLASS SIZE 


DORA V. SMITH 


The present situation in class size is of vital moment to all who 
wish to maintain adequate educational opportunities for boys and 
girls at a time of unprecedented financial restriction. Evidence from 
eighteen of the largest cities throughout the country shows in fifteen 
a conscious policy of increase in average class enrolments during the 
current year. Senior high school classes in English range in average 
from thirty to thirty-nine pupils as contrasted with twenty-seven in 
1928, and junior high school classes from thirty-three to forty-four 
as contrasted with thirty-three at the earlier date. For the most 
part, the increase has been in number of pupils per class, not in num- 
ber of classes per teacher. Four cities have increased both. In one 
of these, English teachers have been relieved of all responsibility for 
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extra-curricular activities. In one city out of the eighteen, increase 
in class size has paralleled a decrease in the number of classes per 
teacher in order to allow more time for individual help and for extra- 
classroom duties. 

The situation has grown out of the inevitability of curtailment of 
expenses plus recognition of the results of scientific investigations 
of class size often loosely quoted as indicating in general that pupils 
progress as well in large classes as they do in smali ones. In view of 
present conditions, it is well to ask what these studies actually 
reveal. In the first place, with three or four exceptions, they are 
concerned primarily with the measurable results of instruction, with 
those elements of factual information or specific skills capable of 
measurement by standardized objective examinations; but when we 
have noted progress in the acquisition of factual information and 
the development of technical skills, we have told but a small part 
of the pedagogical story. Everything in modern educational theory 
points to the conclusion that mastery of fact is of small value unless 
accompanied by changes in behavior, attitudes, and thought proc- 
esses indicative of enriched and more effective individual living. 
Activity—mental, social, physical—interchange of ideas, individual 
participation, development of proper habits of work, skill in the 
use of the library, fostering of co-operative planning and execution 
of group projects, practice in problem-solving and in the oral presen- 
tation of ideas—these, if important in the small class, become doubly 
so in the larger group. 

Evidence exists from a few carefully controlled investigations that 
under certain conditions of equipment and method, the imponderable 
ends of education, such as the development of initiative, leadership, 
the courage of one’s convictions, independence of thought, and social 
adaptations necessary to co-operative living, may be fostered at 
least as well in large classes as in small ones. The present situation 
in class size, therefore, places a large responsibility upon teachers and 
administrators to find out what those conditions are. 

Procedures adapted to the realization of these ends demand 
equipment adequate to the carrying-on of socialized activities. The 
first necessity is larger classrooms. There is nothing in the present 
information concerning class size to indicate that fifty pupils can 
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learn as much as twenty-five in a room with thirty-eight seats. Ten 
cities out of eighteen indicate no increase in space commensurate 
with that in average class enrolments. One reports present rooms 
adequate to larger groups; two utilize the school auditorium and 
occasional study-rooms for ultra-large classes in those aspects of 
instruction adapted to such treatment, and two report a definite 
policy of tearing down partitions to augment the size of rooms. 

Furthermore, additional supplementary materials, more mimeo- 
graphing, and more books available for classroom use have been of 
necessity supplied to those who, in experimenting with class size, 
have secured desirable results in outcomes other than factual infor- 
mation—and possibly even in that, if all conditions were known. 
Particularly in caring for individual differences, in the development 
of lesson helps and units of instruction, and in the careful check-up of 
results, mimeographed materials have proved essential in the large- 
class situation. 

Analysis of present practice in eighteen cities indicates that in al- 
most half provision for additional supplementary materials has been 
made, in more than one-third no increase has been possible, and in 
one-sixth of the cities an actual decrease in supplies has been ex- 
perienced. In the matter of books, four cities have provided addi- 
tions to the classroom library commensurate with the increase in 
class size, while five report a decrease owing to general curtailment of 
expenses. Five cities have been able to furnish an adequate supply 
of mimeographing as part of the adaptation of their program to 
larger classes, three have even less than formerly, and the rest report 
no change of policy. 

More fundamental even than equipment is the change in methods 
of teaching required in larger classes if the more imponderable ends 
of education are to be realized. There are pupils in this country 
today herded one hundred and fifty strong into large study halls to 
pore over drill materials or to write the answers to questions on 
mimeographed lesson sheets from one end of the period to the other; 
and the process is dignified by the name of education! 

The business of the teacher of English expression is to stimulate 
ideas, to foster observation and reflection, and to develop power and 
accuracy in speech and writing. It is a truism that the way to learn 
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effectiveness in speech and writing is to speak and write under the 
impetus of an adequate social motive and under the guidance and 
criticism of teacher and classmates. 

Roughly one-fourth of the cities reported in this study deplore 
the decline of oral English accompanying the increase in class size. 
The situation challenges the best efforts of teachers throughout the 
country toward the employment of group and committee procedures 
which enable forty-eight pupils to express their ideas or report in- 
formation in the time formerly allotted to eight. Under the direction 
of a supervisor who has studied the situation carefully and investi- 
gated methods adapted to larger groups, Gary, Indiana, reports more 
oral work, not less, under conditions of increased class size. Such 
procedures demand the building-up of standards by the group as a 
whole, careful training in committee procedures, and thoughtful 
evaluation of results in terms of the standards proposed. Pupils must 
be taught how to conduct themselves in a group and how to evaluate 
their own program and judge their own results. 

In the teaching of literature, also, the degeneration of classroom 
procedure into mere use of mimeographed tests or recitation to dis- 
cover what pupils remember of material read is particularly vicious 
in large classes. Such activities with the aid of objective examina- 
tions may be satisfactorily completed in less than ten minutes. The 
rest of the hour remains for the give-and-take of discussion, for pre- 
sentation in talks, program, and group dramatization of favorite 
stories read, for the stimulation of further reading, and for the il- 
lumination of what has been read by the personal experiences of the 
group. The large class, even more than the small one, stimulates a 
wealth of associations because each pupil’s experience suggests an- 
other until the difficulty is to shut off discussion, not to promote it. 

The longer one deals with larger classes, the more convinced he 
is of the futility of the so-called recitation, in which each pupil re- 
sponds in a sentence or a piece of a sentence to a question directed 
to him by the teacher. The success of such a lesson, according to 
certain supervisory techniques, depends upon the number of checks 
distributed over the seating chart in any given period of time. It 
takes no mathematical genius to discover that the value of each 
response diminishes directly with the number of checks so recorded. 
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The effect upon the mental processes of the pupil is bad enough, but 
consider the strain which such a gymnastic feat imposes upon the 
teacher. Not only is he chief performer during at least 50 per cent 
of the lesson, but he is at the same time responsible for keeping in 
order thirty-nine restless pupils while the fortieth is passing a re- 
mark so brief as to be of little interest to himself or to anyone else. 
Teachers who persist in assuming this kind of responsibility for large 
classes may well be headed for disaster so far as their own health is 
concerned. 

Dr. Rollo L. Lyman, in his survey of the teaching of English in 
the schools of Wilmette, suggests that the class period be thought of, 
first, as a place where group and individual activities start; second, 
as a place where reading, writing, and speaking tasks are actually 
begun and carried through by suitable steps to a conclusion under 
the teacher’s guidance; third, as a clearing-house in which are re- 
ported the results of individual projects which various pupils have 
carried out; and, fourth, as a reciting place, in which the teacher 
finds out whether assigned study tasks have been done. It would 
seem imperative that modification of methods of teaching to fit the 
large-class situation should give at least equal weight to the four 
types of activity proposed. 

Thus far we have ignored one of the fundamental factors in any 
program of increase in class size—the effect of large classes upon the 
teacher. It is important to remember that experiments in class size 
have produced no evidence concerning the number of large classes 
one teacher may handle without injury to himself or to his pupils. 
Carefully controlled experimentation is impossible unless the teacher 
in charge has an equal number of large and small classes. For that 
reason the total teacher load of those experimenting with the prob- 
lem has in many cases undergone little change. The additional hours 
released by the teaching of larger classes have frequently been uti- 
lized in the development of improved methods and materials for the 
handling of larger groups or in work with individual pupils. 

The strain of large classes is practically impossible to measure. 
In the conduct of a recent investigation, the experimenter offered to 
submit to physical examination at the beginning and end of the 
hour of teaching, but medical officers considered such a plan useless 
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because of extraneous factors invariably affecting the teacher’s phys- 
ical condition. Three observers, sitting in the large and small classes 
daily for the two years of the experiment, were unanimous in their 
agreement that the large class was a greater strain upon the teacher 
than the small class. As one evidence, they cited the fact that she 
never once sat down at the desk in the larger group and did so fre- 
quently in the smaller." 

Furthermore, effect of strain is an individual matter. All of us 
have driven through the dense five-o’clock traffic of a great city 
with one driver who seemed scarcely to notice the strain, and with 
another who was unnerved by the experience for the rest of the 
evening. The difference is one both of skill and of temperament. 

It has already been noted that adaptation of method to the size 
of the class is a potent factor in the teacher’s sense of responsibility 
for what is happening in the classroom. Teachers owe it to them- 
selves and supervisors owe it to their teachers to experiment con- 
stantly with methods of instruction in order to discover ways and 
means of relieving them of strain—ways which will inevitably react 
favorably upon the pupils as well, because of their increased re- 
sponsibility for their own progress. The teacher’s philosophy of edu- 
cation likewise determines to a large extent the pressure under which 
he works in teaching. If his ambition is to have a group of lively 
boys and girls sit studiously for fifty minutes at a time in seats that 
are “made for listening,” he immediately imposes upon himself a 
task well-nigh impossible to accomplish. If he is willing to allow 
his pupils to move about, to assist in the planning of activities, to 
meet together in conference during the class period; if, in short, he 
is willing to accustom himself to that amount of noise and confusion in 
the classroom which is inevitable where boys and girls are “doing things 
together,’ he will save himself an immeasurable amount of strain. 

Elements of wear and tear in the classroom are, in many cases, 
more easily disposed of than the extra-classroom duties of the teacher 
made more burdensome by increase in class size—careful planning 
and preparation of activities and the inevitable problem of paper 
correction. 


* Dora V. Smith, Class Size in High School English: Its Effect upon Methods and Re- 
sults. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 
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If teachers are to provide adequately for individual need and for 
the socialization of activities in large classes, they must spend more 
time in preparation of materials and in motivation of instruction 
than is required in the small class. By actual count of minutes, it 
takes nearly one and a half times as long to prepare committee as- 
signments or to arrange for individual projects in a class of fifty as 
in a class of twenty. More references are necessary also for a large 
group of pupils, and more books must be on reserve in the library 
when supplementary materials are used. In recognition of this fact, 
in the high school of Trenton, New Jersey, a member of the English 
department has been relieved of class work two periods per day to 
prepare, for the use of groups throughout the school, materials for 
individual drill and complete units of instruction. 

In any period of wholesale increase in class size, the burden of 
paper correction is a serious one. Innumerable questions present 
themselves for consideration: What proportion of the paper correct- 
ing could be done equally well by the pupils in the classroom? How 
much could be turned over to inexperienced clerks at thirty cents an 
hour? How much of it is worth doing at all? Drill techniques em- 
ployed in progressive schools today involve the checking of exercises 
by the pupils themselves with only the tests reserved for correction 
by the teacher. It is more than probable that fully half of the correc- 
tion of drill materials commonly done by teachers of English could 
safely be relegated to the pupils—not only safely, but profitably, for 
no exercise is more illuminating in large-class procedure than the 
discovery by the pupils themselves of their points of greatest weak- 
ness and the economical direction of their future efforts. 

Objective examinations can be scored as effectively by a clerical 
assistant at twenty-five or thirty cents an hour as by the highly 
trained teacher at a professional wage. Diagnosis depends in this 
case also upon a mere count of errors, record of which is easily 
presented to the teacher as a basis for further instruction. 

Two out of eighteen cities now furnish such paid assistance for 
heads of departments, and two more have instituted it for teachers 
throughout the schools. Four use superior pupils, giving points for 
such service toward the winning of school emblems, or stressing the 
value of the experience for pupils who expect to become teachers 
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themselves. One city has an interesting plan of utilizing as clerical 
assistants graduates who have returned to school because of failure 
to secure work and are willing to render service of this kind in return 
for free tuition. Ten school systems out of eighteen, therefore, recog- 
nize in some fashion the necessity of giving adequate assistance in 
paper correction as part of the program of increased class size. 

But the correction of compositions is a different problem. In large 
classes even more than in small ones, it is necessary for the teacher 
to retain that sense of personal relationship with his pupils which 
comes from the sharing of experience through composition. He can- 
not afford to relinquish that privilege to another; yet the burden of 
detailed evaluation is crushing if the pupil load increases as it has of 
late. 

Again the question arises, What are such corrections worth? 
Meticulous details in the indication of errors by means of the ever 
present list of correction symbols is proposed in innumerable courses 
of study today. The procedure involves the return of the paper to 
the pupil, who corrects his mistakes and places the composition on 
file to be checked again by the teacher. The labor involved is tre- 
mendous, the procedure totally without motivation, and the results 
of doubtful value. For years we have advocated the method; for 
years we have deplored the results; but no one has put the matter 
to a test. 

We owe it to ourselves to throw the whole process open to exam- 
ination, to promote in this country a series of investigations in which 
the same person teaches paired groups, in the one class correcting 
each composition meticulously in the manner just described, and in 
the other sharing compositions in the classroom for group enjoyment 
and group evaluation with final reading by the teacher for notation 
of two or three outstanding weaknesses for further attention in the 
drill lesson. Careful measurement of the resulting skill in composi- 
tion at the end of the year would then reveal whether our preoccupa- 
tion with symbols and red ink is merely a fetish or an actual peda- 
gogical asset. 

Another aspect of the same problem is of vital concern to the 
improvement of teaching under conditions of depression. Large 
classes demand alertness, vigor, and enthusiasm on the part of the 
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teacher, more human interest, more ability to understand and to 
stimulate each individual pupil. Such service cannot be rendered by 
those worn out by the clerical aspects of their teaching, deadened in 
spirit and bereft of physical vigor. An evening with Walter Hamp- 
den in Cyrano de Bergerac or with Adams in The Epic of America 
may be abundantly more profitable in the teaching of boys and girls 
than twice the amount of time devoted to the correction of composi- 
tions. In times of depression and of the wavering of faith in ultimate 
values, it is equally the business of the teacher to keep himself, so 
far as is humanly possible, alert, informed, and spiritually refreshed, 
that he may be spiritually refreshing to others. It may even be his 
conscientious duty to do so quite as much as it is to hunt missing 
commas in situations acknowledged unimportant by the Leonard 
memorial monograph. 

Experiments with larger classes prove, then, that so far as the 
measurable results of instruction are concerned, pupils do not suffer 
from being taught in larger groups than have heretofore been deemed 
feasible; that so far as the imponderable ends of education are the 
objectives of our teaching, qualities of leadership, initiative, and co- 
operation, elements of appreciation and creative effort, of socializa- 
tion and individualization of instruction, depend for their develop- 
ment upon the extent to which the teacher has the time, the energy, 
the equipment, and the vision necessary to adapt his instruction to 
the size of the class. That it can be done with a small number of 
larger classes per teacher has already been proved. That it is possible 
with five or six large classes per teacher is as yet without evidence. 
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SO THIS IS THE WORKBOOK! 
CECILIA J. ALLEN 


I 


I attended a state university where a gifted educator impressed at 
least one truth upon the most lethargic of coeds, that only grammar 
which grows out of the necessity of speaking or writing correctly is 
worth a whoop in a classroom. He had other important ideas for us, 
of course. He showed us that only poetry which is understood can be 
loved, and that every pupil does not have to be reading the same 
paragraph in the same novel at the same time. However, those were 
ideas for which there was a varied receptivity. But what high-school 
graduate who has had the experience of being caged in an English 
class while the teacher tried to pin the class’s attention to some ab- 
stract grammatical principle cannot remember that the only inte- 
grating force was teacher’s menacing eye? 

For instance, I can remember that I used to insulate myself to 
keep from suffering too intensely, leaving only one little crack of my 
mind exposed, in case I should be called upon. The rest of me would 
be planning what I would say to my best friend Belinda to give her 
the retort effectual, or poised breathlessly with Rebecca on the para- 
pet, where the study-hall bell had forced me to leave her. Sometimes 
the crack slid closed. An uncomfortable five minutes comes back to 
me when an English teacher, who I remember had glittering black 
eyes and a large pale mouth, tartly admonished me that I was a 
dreamer. Young as I was (this was a seventh-grade English class), 
I knew that part of her reproach was for herself. She was bitter be- 
cause she could not hold our attention. But she might as well have 
tried to interest us in Berkeley’s philosophy of the ideal. Children 
are emotional realists. Any idea for which they cannot be made to 
feel a need, either through an emotional plunge forward or as a re- 
sult of their experience, they simply cannot grasp. Their ability to 
regurgitate memorized rules proves, of course, nothing. 

During my first year or two of teaching English few members of 
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my classes were made unhappy by too much grammar. They had 
almost none. We had a grammar text which I could not make func- 
tion to improve their writing or talking, so I disregarded it. The 
truth was, too, that I did not realize how much they did not know. 
I assumed that they knew about paragraphing and punctuating for 
clarity, and the more odious mistakes in the use of pronouns and 
verbs, but that they were careless. As for the esoteric phases of gram- 
mar like gerunds, verbals, and what not, I hardly knew what those 
terms stood for myself. 

In time, I began to realize that my pupils did not know all those 
things I had happily assumed that they did know. I was aware that 
it was part of my duty as their English teacher to try to equip them 
with such knowledge of the mechanics as is indispensable to the 
would-be-literate. I made a more intensive effort to use our gram- 
mar-books. The effort was not a striking success. Most of the drill 
exercises had been charitably filled in by older brothers and sisters. 
After all, it is for drillwork that grammar texts chiefly function. 
(Mark that innocent little statement well.) I composed some drill 
exercises of my own and ran them off on the mimeograph. However, 
this was too much of a chore to do very frequently. Trying to con- 
coct twenty-five varied and natural-sounding sentences to illustrate 
a single grammatical principle is not as interesting as writing a 
sonnet, but almost as much work. 

Then an angel, in the guise of a paunchy book-salesman, crossed 
my path. He persuaded me to have one of my classes invest in a 
workbook to use in connection with oral English. (This was early in 
1930 when a class might be asked to expend an extra fifty cents with- 
out making the teacher feel as if she were foreclosing the mortgage 
on the old family homestead.) I cannot praise this workbook too 
highly. It was accompanied by diagnostic and achievement tests, 
but so are most workbooks. Its superiority lay in the fact that it had 
been designed on the apparently little-known principle that high- 
school pupils can learn only one thing at a time, and that it takes inten- 
sive and varied drill to teach that. I appreciated this workbook at the 
time, but not enough. I was naive enough to suppose that all editors 
and publishers of workbooks would be acquainted with a learning 
principle so fundamental. 
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As a sort of laboratory experiment to help us decide whether we 
wanted to substitute workbooks for grammar-books in our English 
curriculum, I asked permission to use a workbook with the incoming 
Freshman class. Because the workbook so far used had been de- 
signed to fill only the needs of oral English, another was substituted 
which seemed nicely organized around the indispensable skills of 
capitalization, punctuation, and good usage. 


II 


I determined to make grammar an individual and functional mat- 
ter with this particular class. I prepared the ground carefuliy. We 
began the work of the year with a salt wind in our faces and a taunt 
for wicked buccaneers on our lips, by reading Treasure Island. 
Those who finished it quickly were lured into reading other stories 
of flashing swords and miraculous escape. Then we wrote some ad- 
venture and treasure-hunt stories of our own. 

The best of these stories were read aloud to the class the day after 
they were handed in (before the ardor of creation had a chance to 
cool). The interest of the class excited the authors, and the zest of 
the tales warmed the whole class, and, of course, me. I hated to in- 
troduce the stern reality of lack of sufficient punctuation. But it was 
better to do so with the incense of successful accomplishment afloat 
in the room than to introduce it on some other day, as the pale, dis- 
embodied spirit of nothing that seems revelant to the class. 

All the papers having been returned, I called the class’s attention 
to S’s in the margins. These, I told them, stood for sentence errors. 
Could they correct them in each case? They could not. Now was 
the psychological moment to incorporate our workbooks into our 
scheme of learning. It so happened that it was not until Part III 
that sentence errors were discussed in our workbooks. But this had 
been the most conspicuous need of the class as demonstrated by their 
stories, and I could see no reason for not beginning our attack there. 

The next day the class was given the appropriate diagnostic test. 
The class was mortified. The grades were surprisingly low. I saw 
some reason for this in the ubiquitous travels of the editors. Errors 
which must be indigenous to some isolated communities, although 
I had never heard them uttered by mortal tongue, had been repre- 
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sented almost as plentifully as common and important lapses from 
orthodoxy. However, perhaps low grades in the diagnostic test would 
spur the class on to harder effort. 

Do not forget that I was going to make the work individual. My 
blithe assignment was very individual. Joseph, here, had made no 
mistakes in sentences illustrating Rule 1. Joseph, therefore, could 
ignore the exercises based upon Rule 1. He could start right in with 
Rule 2, for the next day, and work the appropriate exercises. 


Ill 


Twenty-five uncomprehending Freshmen can make a lot of noise, 
so even before class time the next morning I knew that things had 
not gone quite so smoothly as might be. They had not understood 
the rules. And yet this is one of the brightest Freshman classes we 
have had. Upon scrutinizing the rules more carefully, I decided that 
perhaps there was a reason. This is Rule 2: “Co-ordinate principal 
clauses not joined by co-ordinating conjunctions must be separated 
by semicolons or written as two separate sentences.” 

The rule gaily assumes the following: (@) The pupils know what 
“co-ordinate” means. (b) The pupils know what a “principal clause” 
is. (c) The pupils know what “co-ordinating conjunctions” are. 

Perhaps high-school Freshmen should know all those things. All 
I know is that they usually do not. We spent the class time that first 
day discussing principal and subordinate clauses, and I had to impro- 
vise some drill exercises for their home work. 

Now, perhaps, we were ready to return to our workbooks. But the 
class’s second experience with them proved not much happier than 
their first. I had assumed that Exercise A would limit itself to a dis- 
crimination of groups of words which were sentences because they 
had at least one principal clause, and groups of words which were 
not, because they were merely dependent clauses. But in this single 
exercise were examples of long appositional phrases, exclamations, 
participial clauses, not to mention unattached dependent clauses! 

We are using our workbooks, of course, but we are using them only 
after I have gone over the material myself very carefully and tossed 
overboard much that it is sacrilegious to waste the mind upon, in a 
world where there is such a multitude of delightful things and most 
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of them unknown. And I am supplying plenty of supplementary 
drill. And we are not using them individually. All of which is much 
the situation we had before we invested in the workbooks. 


IV 


I know I am not immune from some blame in this matter. I should 
have looked the material over more carefully before making my first 
assignment. But you see I took for granted that the editors of these 
new workbooks were apostles of new light in teaching technique. 
Did they not call their books “practical” and ‘‘correctional”’ and 
“everyday”? I did not doubt for a moment that the books would 
be adapted to individual work. I trusted implicitly that the editors 
would have a reasonable familarity with adolescent vocabulary and 
adolescent learning processes—not that I do not defy the most ac- 
complished editor to master a new technique in any other way than 
one step at a time. Let him try to cut figures on the ice without 
knowing how to put on his ice-skates; let him try to master the art of 
contract bridge at one sitting, and let’s see if he does not heatedly 
implore his teacher, ““Hey, one thing at a time!” 

Perhaps, someone will suggest that we made an unfortunate choice 
in workbooks. I have looked over a dozen since and this is my ac- 
cusation against almost all of them. They cannot readily be used to 
teach with. If one is looking for a little busy work for pupils who 
have the requisite knowledge, they will do. 

For instance, here are some sentences from Exercise I in a work- 
book which reached me just a few days ago. 

Miss Brown and ............ dust our typewriters. (I, me) 


niin. write our letters in block style. (Me and him, He and I) 

Besides you and ............ , ho one in the office can use the machine. (he, 
him) 

Miss Edwards assisted the secretary and ............ in making out the report. 
(they, them) 

No one was better trained than _........... (her, she) 


These sentences assume that all the pupils know the following: 


a) Which are the nominative and which the objective pronouns, and which is 
used as the subject of a sentence. 
b) Whether a pronoun is being used as the object of a verb, and if so, which pro- 


noun to use. 
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c) Whether a pronoun is being used as the object of a preposition, and if so, 
which pronoun to use. 

d) That a pronoun may be the subject of a verb understood. 

e) That the pupils are vividly conscious that words joined by “‘and”’ often have 
the same grammatical construction. 


Here are a few sentences from still another workbook. 


Either Louise or Ruth ............ to serve as chairman. (is, are) 

The textbook, including the exercise sheets, ........ (is, are) carefully planned. 

Football and basketball —......... to be the most popular games. (seems, 
seem) 

An old friend and classmate of mine ............ visiting me. (is, are) 

ee your father and mother think of the plan? (does, do) 


I have not, by any means, exhausted the possibilities of this 
twenty-five-sentence exercise, but already the following principles 
have been involved: 

a) Two singular subjects joined by “either and or’’ require a singular verb. 
b) Parenthetical clauses do not affect the number of the verb. 

c) Two singular subjects joined by “and” require a plural verb. 

d) Though two titles have been used, if a single person is meant, the verb must 


be singular. 
e) “Does” is singular, “do” plural. (What about “I’’?) 


Are there any teachers who feel that my analysis has been too 
minute and that pupils can learn in large gulps? All I know is that 
when I have taught one thing at a time and given that intensive drill, 
I have felt that perhaps a little learning was going on, when I have 
attempted any largely “polynomial” method of teaching grammar, 
that everyone was confused and miserable. 

Or do the editors of workbooks feel that a supplementary grammar 
text is indispensable? But for what? If only one thing can be taught 
at a time and only through practice, surely textbook and practice- 
book can be fused into one, to the best interest of both. 

I should like to say, in ending, that the workbook with its attrac- 
tive cover, beautiful print, and detachable sheets has, with all the 
limitations I have implied for it, proved superior to a grammar text. 
Its failing is that it is still too much the child of its nearsighted and 
pedantic parent. Let the workbook grow as artistic in its teaching 
processes as it is in its workmanship, and it will come nearer to meet- 
ing its gloriously pragmatic claims. 
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DESIRE IN SPRING 
FRANCES R. ANGUS 


Within my yard forsythia pours unending 

Streams of gold; the lilac swells with bud; 

The haw decks out her thorny branch with gray-green 
Leaf rosettes; and willow whips blue sky 

With verdant ribbons. Birdhouse and pool are here 
To lure the early comers, robin, junco, 

Thrush, that make the garden gay with flight. 


But still unsatisfied I look for more, 

My heart ts faint with longing for birds that shine 
In careless neighbor’s yard across the street, 
Exotic red of cardinal, the bunting’s 

Indigo, and grosbeak, rose on white 

And black, that sings on high tree-top, fearless 
And glorious, in slanting golden light. 
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INTERNATIONAL-MINDEDNESS THROUGH BOOKS* 
ESSIE CHAMBERLAIN 


“You’ve been listening at doors—and behind trees—and down 
chimneys—or you couldn’t have known it!” 

“T haven’t indeed!” Alice said very gently. “It’s in a book.” 

Had Humpty-Dumpty been visiting some classes in Oak Park 
High School at the time American problems and America’s part in 
world-relationships were being discussed, he might well have ac- 
cused these alert young students of listening at the doors and from 
behind the windows of the world. What knowledge and sympathy 
and tolerance in human relationships was there revealed came from 
books, from many books. The future happiness of the world depends 
upon the development of international-mindedness by its youth, and 
that attitude must come largely through reading. 

Several weeks ago two junior and two senior sections in Oak Park 
High School agreed to take for an extensive reading center America 
and America’s place in world-relationships. Some immediate aims 
were to encourage wide reading, to gain skill in handling subject mat- 
ter in books, and to provide interesting material for discussion; the 
ultimate goal was to develop an attitude of international-minded- 
ness. Student initiative was at a premium; student responsibility was 
encouraged; student opinions were respected. No tidy lists compiled 
and censored by the teacher either dictated or limited the reading. 

With enthusiasm these students took world-relationships for their 
province. While there was vigorous and daily interchange of ideas 
between teacher and student, the student discovered much of his ma- 
terial, he read at his own pace, and he determined the amount he 
wished to contribute as his share. This is the report, then, of the vol- 
untary reading interests of 120 students and not the record of work 
planned and organized entirely by the teacher. Between the two 
there is much difference. Because the reading was as voluntary as 
school work can be, and because the material lay close to the interest 
_ of thinking young Americans, the amount accomplished was really 
prodigious, more than any teacher would have the wit or the courage 


* Delivered at Memphis, Tenn., November 25, 1932, before the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 
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to require. And the reading goes on. Even though the unit is com- 
plete and the records in, no day passes without several students 
bringing to the attention of teacher or group some pertinent and 
challenging article No! Oak Park is not Utopia, and students are 
students, and sections still vary in ability, and so there were those 
who complied only to the letter of the law. Their reports are meager 
and bloodless. They listened to live and challenging discussions with 
lackluster eye and sphinxlike face. Ten years from now they may 
not bother to vote. Superior students contributed vigorously while 
some average and poor students found that their newly awakened 
interest in a national problem or a foreign country drove them to 
really prodigious feats of reading. They surprised themselves by the 
number and the variety of opinions they had to contribute. They ex- 
panded under the consciousness of work well done. 

These young readers agreed first to study America. It seemed wise 
to see America first, to go in search of America, to understand bet- 
ter the America whose international relationships today are so im- 
portant. “We all go forth to seek America. And in the seeking we 
create her. In the quality of our search shall be the nature of the 
America that we create,” says Waldo Frank." A Mirror for Ameri- 
cans? served as an approach. The book contains eight essays on the 
temperament, the manners, and the problems of America, together 
with opinions on America by foreigners. These essays were discussed 
in class. Especially provocative were the criticisms on America. 
Which ones were unfair? Which were just? Reasons for such adverse 
criticism? How might America profit by such unfavorable comment? 
If through seeing themselves as others see them these young Ameri- 
cans are freed from stupid blunder and foolish notion, tomorrow’s 
world will profit. 

More extensive reading followed. Books and magazines offered ma- 
terial on America’s political, social, and economic problems, as well 
as her world-relationships. In the search for books the attractive 
and stimulating Home Reading,’ published by the Council, was in- 
valuable. Hundreds of such books and magazine articles were found. 

*@ Waldo Frank, Our America. New York: Boni & Liveright, rgr1o. 

2 Essie Chamberlain, A Mirror for Americans. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 

3 National Council of Teachers of English, 1930. 
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Essays, short stories, novels, drama, poetry, biography, and travel 
all contributed to a better understanding of ourselves and of our for- 
eign neighbors. Brief records of the reading were kept on library 
cards giving author, title, source, type, and brief comment. Over 
1,800 reports were made, an average of 15 to each student. Those of 
especial interest were starred. The reading paralleled regular class 
work in English, occasional periods being devoted to discussion. 

What materials contributed to the development of an internation- 
al attitude? (1) Books which present America’s historical, political, 
economic, and social development, together with a picture of region- 
al and local America. (2) Literature showing the contributions to 
American life by our foreign-born citizens. (3) Criticisms on Ameri- 
can life. (4) Books on other countries which interpret our foreign 
neighbors. (5) Articles discussing international problems. 

Regional America became a fascinating study. Books were found 
on the Far West and the Middle West, on the South and on New 
England. The influence of the frontiersman, the pioneer, the moun- 
taineer, the lumberjack, and the homesteader were seen. Bojer’s 
Emigrants, Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth, Wharton’s Ethan Frome, 
Ferber’s Cimarron, Quick’s Vandemark’s Folly, and Lewis’ Main 
Street and Babbitt are random examples of novels interpreting Ameri- 
can life. Hundreds of magazine articles were found which treated our 
country’s rich and varied life. James Truslow Adams was popular 
because of the clarity with which he interprets present-day trends in 
the light of history. Struthers Burt,‘ in ‘This Subtle Land,” dis- 
cusses the differences in our original stocks, and shows that these 
differences, together with the many environments furnished by 
America, are bound to make widely different characters and wants. 
It is obviously impossible to give national characteristics to our peo- 
ple. ‘Underneath the slowly melting surface of the crucible contain- 
ing the diverse human materials of this country there is a metal that 
resists the melting. The heat can reach only from the top of the ves- 
sel. The bottom of the crucible is cold,” says Bercovici. 

Old beliefs and the established order were questioned. Is America 
afraid of the new, the different in government? Are we the “al- 
mighty Americans,” smug and complaisant and short-sighted? Is 

4 Scribner’s Magazine, August, 1931, pp. 119-31. 
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our conception of individual liberty changing? Does the American 
citizen of today desire individual liberty? Is it possible that liberal- 
ism and individual liberty must fight their sternest battle in Ameri- 
can history to re-establish their right to exist? Is America’s great- 
est contribution to the world “‘a higher standard of living?” What 
is the menace of the “‘machine age’? Can man tame his own ma- 
chines? These students deplored the fact that foreigners judge 
America by her movies, her newspapers, and by traveling Americans. 
“The English conception of America, like most Americans’ concep- 
tion of Europe, is largely at the mercy of journalism and the films.”’ 
Ten years from now young America may be doing something about 
it. If a higher standard of production and of censorship in the world 
of cinema results, and if the newspaper may no longer be named 
“the undefended gate,” then this reading has been valuable. Gov- 
ernmental evils due to corrupt leaders and the need for integrity in 
citizenship were recognized. General Pershing’ states that we are at 
war today with almost insurmountably difficult conditions—the de- 
pression, crime conditions, graft, and gangs. And this is young 
America’s war. The victory depends upon him. The discussion of 
such national questions demanded constant comparison with the 
problems of other countries. 

America’s debt to her foreign-born citizens was emphasized in the 
reading of emigrant biography. Through these adopted citizens, the 
entire world has contributed to America’s culture. However well 
adult readers know these books, each group of new students brings 
a fresh audience for these perennial best sellers. Bok and Steiner and 
Ravage and Pupin and Antin were enjoyed. These readers discov- 
ered with interest that Germany and France gave Michelson and 
Carrel, and that Scotland sent Bell and Carnegie to serve America. 

The intelligent man profits by adverse criticism, and evaluating 
some of the criticisms on American life developed in these young 
readers an awareness of world-relationships. Frequently “condem- 
nation is non-comprehension,”’ but sometimes these readers agreed 
with the adverse criticism. The first articles frequently aroused an- 
tagonism, but wider reading gave perspective and saner judgment. 
““A Neighbor Looks at America”’ and concludes that ““The Americans 


5 General John Pershing, ‘“We Are at War,” American Magazine, June, 1932. 
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Are Queer People,” might summarize by current titles the early im- 
pression this literature gave. When occasionally the tables were 
turned and books such as Price Collier’s England and the English 
from an American Point of View and his German and the Germans 
were discovered, students were pleased. 

If the interest in America’s problems and changing ideals, evi- 
denced by the hundreds of comments on this part of the reading, be- 
comes permanent and active, then the “American Dream’® may 
come true: ‘That dream of a land in which life shall be better and 
richer and fuller for every man, with opportunity for each according 
to his ability or achievement. It is a dream of a social order in which 
each man and each woman shall be able to attain to the fullest stat- 
ure of which they are innately capable.” 

No part of the reading was more delightful than becoming ac- 
quainted with our foreign neighbors. So many charming books de- 
scribe and interpret far lands to the armchair traveler that much 
fresh material was found. Opportunity for comparison was offered. 
A new interest in the foreigners in our own country developed from 
reading this material. Students confessed to amazing misconceptions 
concerning other races that were cleared by wide reading. Mexico 
suggested sleepy people, Indians, treachery, and countless revolu- 
tions. There was ignorance concerning this country’s contribution to 
art and to civilization. To some the Orient was a place of cherry 
blossoms on bending boughs, quiet lakes, and picturesque people. 
“Messer Marco Polo completely changed my views on China.” A 
number confessed that they had always regarded the Chinese as un- 
intelligent and ignorant, a backward nation. When one considers the 
antiquity and the tenacity of Chinese civilization and her future, as 
predicted by thoughtful men, it is well to have this misconception 
cleared in the mind of young America. ‘Within twenty years, the 
Russian communist will come to the front, and within seventy-five 
years we will look to the Chinese as our leaders,”’ says Miller.’ 

“Read about China, and this strange idea may become convic- 
tion,”’ wrote a Senior boy in commenting on the idea. Some of these 
students recognize that because the Chinese do not use aggressive or 

6 James Truslow Adams, The Epic of America. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1931. 

7 Dr. Herbert A. Miller, The Beginning of Tomorrow’s World. 
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modern methods, we are inclined to misjudge them. They learned 
to recognize that a foreign civilization was not necessarily inferior 
because it was different. Japan’s civilization is progressive and not 
backward, although it differs from ours. Living conditions in China, 
with her dense population, explained the living conditions of the 
Chinese in our country. Foreign laborers working small farms were 
seen in relation to the remnants of the feudal system in Europe. 

These young people felt that some understanding of the Russian 
experiment was necessary for world-citizens; that possibly Russia 
has done some things better than we are doing them. She has fewer 
unemployed people than we. It was remarked that India was hardly 
a nation because of its castes. That Ghandi® was profoundly influ- 
enced by Thoreau’s “The Moral Obligation of Civil Disobedience,”’ 
read when he was a student in London, back in 1908, was considered 
important because his philosophy, that has attracted the attention of 
the entire world, was based on the thought of an American. Foreign- 
ers seemed as important as next-door neighbors. Discussion re- 
vealed a growing feeling that England and the United States need to 
foster a permanent friendship, that the happiness of the world de- 
pends in large measure upon this bond. 

“Modern man is in truth a citizen of the world but he does not 
know it, and therein lies the tragedy of our times.” That America 
is linked to world-interests was reiterated in much of the literature 
found. Modern inventions—the telephone, telegraph, radio, auto- 
mobile, and airplane—make the bond whether we will or not. Since 
science has linked us together, we must learn to live together har- 
moniously. Our economic relationships increase each year. Radio 
speeches to the contrary, these young Americans viewed our depres- 
sion as part of one that is world-wide. One reader suggests that the 
cause of depressions be investigated and measures be taken to avoid 
future ones. And, like Utopia, to youth this appears possible. Inter- 
national problems centering around manufacturing, the interchange 
of raw materials, and the building of world-markets were found 
challenging. President Hoover states that ‘““More than two million 
families in the United States earn their living in the manufacture of 


§ Henry Seidel Canby, “Thoreau and the Machine Age,”’ Yale Review, Spring Num- 
ber, 1930. 
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raw materials which we import in exchange for our exports.’’ These 
economic ties are more closely knit each year. An understanding of 
the peoples with whom we exchange work and commodities is impera- 
tive. Through a program of reading, young America may know the 
customs, the traditions and culture, the history, and the economic 
problems of her neighbors. 

What values were recognized in this unit of work? Worth-while 
attitudes were developed. Many students discovered their abysmal 
ignorance on America and her world-relationships. “I didn’t know 
that I was so ignorant both of conditions in foreign countries and in 
America.” “Almost all of my former opinions about foreigners have 
been changed.” A girl born and reared in New York City near Pros- 
pect Park said, “Land of Heart’s Desire made me cry. I never 
dreamed children in New York lived as these did.” Reading had 
convinced them that the new basis is international, and not merely 
national. 

A cautious and inquiring attitude toward the material found in 
books developed with fairly wide reading on any one subject. Such 
comments as these suggest the thoughtful reader: ‘‘Although I have 
reason to doubt it’’; ““According to this article’’; ‘‘I believe he exag- 
gerates for the sake of effect.’’ Generous reading on two sides of a 
disputed question was seen as a necessary preliminary before form- 
ing opinions. The honesty of news sheets and magazines was some- 
times questioned. ““This seems the most honest and instructive arti- 
cle on the Chinese famine situation. It gives reasons and states re- 
sults.”” Some students expressed the wish that better books be writ- 
ten, books which could not be questioned. 

No doubt wrong attitudes may have developed. The gamut is 
run from the modest boy who said, “I realize that what I say is very 
fallible,” to the girl who said, ‘I am now well acquainted with the 
Mexicans, the Chinese, Russia and the Russians, East Africa, and 
with the French. I understand especially well the Russian situa- 
tion.’”’ Reading more widely is the prescription for such confidence. 

Tolerance in human relationships is one mark of the good citi- 
zen, and a wholesome tolerance was found in these student reports. 
“Perhaps Russia is right; perhaps our money should be divided 
equally.” “The thought comes to me that Brazil is in some ways 
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more advanced than our country.” “I have a strong desire to read 
more about England; America has much to learn from her.”’ “We 
don’t have to be leaders to improve the standard of citizenship.” 
That we tend to become conservative after forty was apparently 
understood by the boy who urged that young people should over- 
come international prejudices through travel and reading early in 
life. 

If intelligence consists in seeing relationships, such a unit of read- 
ing as these young Americans performed with zest gave abundant 
opportunity for developing such skill. Boundaries were crossed and 
interests were broadened. Their untraveled world is, in some meas- 
ure, smaller because they have glimpsed lands strange to them. 
They are far more international-minded than their parents were in 
their youth. The age has made them so. Many appreciate all the 
more the “privilege of living in America.”’ Eventually some of them 
may build on America’s main street and live happily ever after, but 
some of them will be citizens of the world, and it is perhaps well that 
they have discovered that Germany and France and England have 
their main streets, too. Some of them say with James Truslow 
Adams, “‘America is the youngest of the nations, and inherits all 
that went before in history. And I am the youngest of America’s 
children, and into my hands is given all her priceless heritage. Mine 
is the whole majestic past, and mine is the shining future.” 


SOME BOOKS AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES TO DEVELOP 
INTERNATIONAL-MINDEDNESS 


[Note.—These titles are chosen from more than 1,800 reported by students. 
They represent some of the reading enjoyed by young America; they do not 
represent a complete or carefully selected list of the best titles on world-relation- 
ships. The reading was done in two junior and two senior sections in the Oak 
Park High School.—Esstz CHAMBERLAIN.] 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 


Adams, J. T. Epic of America 

Beard, Charles, America Faces the Future 
Bennett, A., Your United States 

Brooks, J. G., As Others See Us 

Canby, H. S., Sentimental America 
Chamberlain, E., A Mirror for Americans 
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Chapman, J. J., New Horizons in American Life 
Dobyns, F., Underworld of American Politics 
Falconer, Sir, United States as a Neighbor—from a Canadian Point of View 
Hazard, L. L., In Search of America 

Huddleston, S., What’s Right with America 

Lafond, Andre, Impressions of America 

Mabie, H. W., American Ideals, Character, and Life 
Pringle, H., Theodore Roosevelt 

Street, J., Abroad at Home 

White, William A., Masks in a Pageant 

York, William, As a Canadian Sees Us 


AMERICA IN FICTION 


Becker, M. L., Golden Tales of Our America 
Cannon, C. J., Red Rust 

Cather, Willa, O, Pioneers 

Ferber, Edna, Cimarron 

Fisher, D. C., Flint and Fire 

Furman, Lucy, Glass Window 

Gale, Zona, Friendship Village 
Heydrick, B., Americans All 

Hough, E., Magnificent Adventure 
Lewis, S., Babbitt 

Lewis, S., Main Street 

Poole, Ernest, Harbor 

Quick, Herbert, Vandemark’s Folly 
Rolvaag, O. E., Giants in the Earth 
Singmaster, E., Young Ravenels 

White, William A., A Certain Rich Man 
Wilson, M., Able McLaughlins 


OTHER LANDS AND OTHER PEOPLES 
Bell, Archie, Spell of China 
Bojer, Johan, Everlasting Struggle 
Bojer, Johan, Emigrants 
Borden, Sir R., Canada in the Commonwealth 
Borrow, G. H., Lavengro 
Burnham, F. B., Scouting on Two Continents 
Byrne, D., Messer Marco Polo 
Chase, Stuart, Mexico 
Collier, Price, Germany and the Germans from an American Point of View 
Cooper, E., My Lady of a Chinese Courtyard 
Faij, Bernard, The French and the American 
Franck, H. A., East of Siam 
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Franck, H. A., Four Months Afoot in Spain 
Franck, H. A., Vagabond Journey around the World 
Galsworthy, J., Forsyte Saga 

Greenbie and Davis, Young America Travels Abroad 
Griffith, W. L., Dominion of Canada 
Halliburton, R., Glorious Adventure 

Halliburton, R., Royal Road to Romance 

Hearn, L., Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan 

Hearn, L., Japan, an Interpretation 

Hudson, William H., Afoot in England 

Hudson, W. F., Far Away and Long Ago 

James, Henry, Portraits of Places 

Lawrence, T. E., Revolt in the Desert 

Leacock, Stephen, My Discovery of England 
Leacock, Stephen, Hohenszollerns in America 
McSpadden, J. W., To the Ends of the World and Back 
Medill, Robert, Norwegian Towns and People 
Miller, H. A., Beginnings of Tomorrow’s World 
Miln, Louise J., Jn a Shantung Garden 
Remarque, E. M., The Road Back 

Remarque, E. M., All Quiet on the Western Front 
Ross, E. A., Changing Chinese 

Roosevelt, N., America and England 

Smith, E. B., Kai Lung’s Golden Hours 

Smith, W. H., Shadow River 

Street, Julian, Mysterious Japan 

Sugimoto, E., Daughter of the Samurai 

Thomas, Lowell, Beyond Khyber Pass 

Tolstoi, Anna Karenina 

Twain, Mark, Innocents Abroad 

Van Loon, H., History of Mankind 

Walpole, Hugh, Fortitude 

Widdemer, M., Loyal Lover 

Wilder, T., Bridge of San Luis Rey 
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CRITICIZING OUR PUPILS’ POEMS 


Encouraging and at the same time guiding creative writing re- 
quires the exercise of two very subtle skills: literary perception and 
tact. Those who possess critical judgment and sympathetic insight 
into child nature can do little for the rest of us by trying to explain the 
principles upon which they work. The abstract principles would 
mean little to us; and, besides, no one is conscious of all the impor- 
tant principles he applies in such matters. These experts may help 
us somewhat, however, by allowing us to watch them at work. 

In the following pages three teachers worthy of observation do 
allow us to peep through a keyhole into their workshops. Dr. John 
T. Frederick is editor of the Midland, considered by many to be our 
best magazine of (not about) fiction and poetry, and lecturer at 
Northwestern and Notre Dame universities. Miss Nellie B. Sergent 
is a very successful guide of creative writing, especially poetry, in 
Evander Childs High School, New York City, and editor of the 
much-praised national anthology of pupil verse, Younger Poets. 
Ward H. Green is director of English, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, where an unusual amount of good poetry is written in 
many classes. 

Here are four poems, with brief characterizations of their authors, 
and the comments our experts think they would have made if these 
compositions had come to them. 


I 


Pupil: Charles; grade, XII; age, sixteen. Tulsa, Oklahoma. Tem- 
perament: reticent, dogmatic. Amount: very seldom submits pieces 
of writing. Circumstances: independent work. Sources: inspira- 
tion came from a handsome talisman in the possession of this boy. 


HINDU CARVER 


I look into his face. 

His tawny forehead strains 
Into minute furrows. 

He urges on his glistening tool, 
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Pushing it through 

The resisting wood-fibers effortlessly ; 
But I remember his brow. 

His agile fingers nimbly guide 

The tool into the recesses 

Of the teak image. 


The incessant tropical sun 
Envelops his countenance 

In mellow radiance. 

Softly reflecting the sun, 

I notice it is of the same texture 
As that of the teakwood idol. 


I fathom the mysterious shadows 

Of his eyes. 

Like two steaming cups of oriental tea 
They scintillate. 


Restlessly the chisel toils! 


Jonn T. FREDERICK: You succeed, definitely, in making us see a 
vivid picture of the carver at work. I like especially the details of 
the forehead and the fingers, as you present these, and the likeness 
of the texture of the man’s face to that of the wood which he is 
carving. One figure which is less successful, to me as a reader, is that 
in which you compare the man’s eyes to cups of tea. The suggestion 
of color does not seem just right, and this figure as a whole is not so 
natural or vigorous as the suggestiveness of the rest of the poem. 


NELLIE B. SERGENT: On the first reading I liked this poem im- 
mensely. The picture of the carver is vivid and interesting. I re- 
member his brow too. There is genuine poetic imagination in seeing 
all this in your teakwood talisman. 

When I re-read it, I noticed that you have used a good many 
adjectives and adverbs, some of which are contradictory or superflu- 
ous. “Effortlessly” (an awkward word!) is not consistent with 
“urges,” “pushing,” and “resisting.”” ““Nimbly”’ repeats the idea in 
“agile.” “Incessant” is vague, and “softly reflecting the sun’”’ is su- 
perfluous. If you cut out these words, your picture will stand out 
more clearly. The use of too many adjectives and adverbs gives the 
effect of verbiage. Economy is a fundamental principle in all art. 
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I like your comparison of the texture of the carver’s face with the 
texture of the teakwood; that is concrete and convincing. Is the 
last simile a good one? Do shadows and steaming tea “‘scintillate’’? 
Can eyes “‘steam’’? 


Warp H. Green: This poem, growing out of your contemplation 
of a talisman, is a creative achievement. With keenness of percep- 
tion, you have represented that the idol is a mental creation. The 
carver’s agile fingers nimbly guide the glistening tool. The effort is 
mental. The Hindu’s character—oriental and mysterious—is 
wrought into the teakwood idol; so I interpret your lines. You 
say you “fathom the mysterious shadows of his eyes’; but do you? 
Your choice of the word “fathom” bothers me. What do you mean? 
The third stanza is an artistic touch, and your last line is an effective 
conclusion. Good work! 


II 


Pupil: Margaret; grade, XI; age, fifteen. Temperament: re- 
served, reticent. Amount: limited (perhaps five poems each semes- 
ter). Circumstances: optional assignment. 


THOUGHTS OF FEAR 


There is no Death 
Save in the mind, 
But we, 
Being finite creatures 
In an infinite plan, 
Bounded, in a boundless universe, 
Thinking (so we term it) 
Scoreless thoughts 
In our human minds, 
Fear Death 
I fear it..... 
Joun T. FREDERICK: This is a real poem because it expresses an 
emotion which I have really felt, as you have. I like the simple and 


sincere expression which you have given to the emotion here. Usual- 
ly poetry makes a stronger appeal to the emotions of the reader if it 
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contains images—words and phrases that will make pictures in his 
mind—than it does when written so abstractly as you have written 
here. I hope that in addition to thoughtful poems like this one you 
may care to write some lighter ones which will be pictures in words, 
or will suggest sound and motion by the words and the rhythm. 


NELLIE B. SERGENT: This is philosophy rather than poetry. But 
is it sound philosophy? Nobody knows what death is; so why make 
a categorical assertion that you cannot prove? Is it logical to say 
that human beings are “‘finite” and “‘bounded”’ if it is true that there 
isno death? Are you sure that everybody fears death? Keats wrote, 
“T have been half in love with easeful death.”” A modern English 
poet, Frances Comford, says in a poem, 


I am so sick, so sick, so sick; 
O death, come quick, come quick, come quick. 


What are “scoreless’’ thoughts? 

The poetry is in the last line. Begin with that and make us see 
death as it seems to you. Make it fearful to us. “‘Poetry is emotion 
so expressed that it arouses emotion in the reader.”’ 


Warp H. Green: Because we all have “thoughts of fear,” this is 
an excellent subject for poetic expression. The thought expressed in 
your poem represents a philosophy which finds ready recognition in 
adult minds. It is the more remarkable, therefore, Margaret, that 
you should have conceived it. Your discrimination between the 
finite and the infinite and your recognition of the limitation of our 
human minds are impressive to the point of making us feel ashamed. 
The last three words form a faultless climax and gain the end you 
no doubt desired—that we resolve to rise to the realm of nobler 
thought—as expressed in the first two lines. 


III 


Pupil: Helen; grade, IX B; age, fourteen. Chicago. Tempera- 
ment: a “problem” pupil. Amount and quality: highly creative; 
she sometimes brings in three pieces in a single day—and gives imag- 
inary excuses for duties which she has neglected. 
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NATURES BEAUTY 


One very lovely summer day 

I chanced to be feeling light and gay 

I walked thro’ the meadow and off by the stream 
The world was so pretty, thot’ was a dream. 


The sky overhead was blue and clear 

The birds flew far, and the birds flew near 

The trees and flowers did gently sway 

With the rythm of the great outdoors that day. 


The hills in the distance stood straight and tall 
And looked like a strong and protecting wall 
Protecting the flowers, the birds and bees 

The beauty of the Heavens and the sacred trees. 

Joun T. FREDERICK: You have a pleasant rhythmical movement 
in these lines, but very little else of what it takes to make real poetry. 
To achieve a real expression of your appreciation of nature’s beauty 
in poetry, you will have to avoid phrases such as “light and gay” and 
“so pretty,” which have been used so very many times that they 
have ceased to have any real strength of meaning. There is danger, 
too, that you will let the rhyme run away with you—leading you to 
write awkward and even incorrect sentences in order to obtain the 
rhyme-word you want at the end of a line. I feel that there is real 
and sincere feeling on your part in this poem, especially because of 
the fine last line with its strong and beautiful expression, “‘the sacred 
trees.’’ I believe if you will give to a poem the thought and efiort 
which the expression of your emotion really deserves, you can do 
much better work than this. 


NELLIE B. SERGENT: This poem is good in rhythm and rhyme 
but the ideas are too general to be very real or interesting. Why not 
write about the actual details of a particular summer day that you 
remember with delight—its pictures (in colors), sounds, smells, 
touch sensations, and, possibly, tastes? Such details if true will 
make your poem vivid, full of life. If you don’t recall any particular 
summer day, choose another subject—something that you have felt 
deeply. 

Try to get the exact word. A poet will avoid archaic expressions 
like “twas” and “did sway”’; and such clichés as “lovely summer 
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day,” “light and gay,” and “great outdoors.” What birds flew?—an 
opportunity for color and motion. Didn’t you honestly say ‘“‘flew 
near” just to rhyme with “clear”? Do distant hills really look 
“straight and tall” and “like a wall’? The poet must never sacrifice 
sense for rhyme. 

Wordsworth once said to a young poet, “Write with your eye on 
the object.’’ This is good advice for you. 


Warp H. GREEN: This poem is excellent in reflecting an emo- 
tional experience. The first stanza provides a good setting for the 
description which follows. The recognition expressed in the last two 
lines of the second stanza is quite remarkable for a girl of your age. 
You conception of the protecting quality of the hills is excellent in 
reference to the flowers, the birds, and the bees; but is it applicable 
to the beauty of the Heavens? Note the typographical errors in the 
title, the last line of the first stanza, and in the spelling of ‘‘rhythm.”’ 
Both rhythm and meter fit the subject admirably. 


IV 


Pupil: Betty; grade, IX B; age, fourteen. Temperament: This 
war baby, placed in a home by the court, has sometimes been sus- 
pected of stealing, but proved her innocence in the latest case. At 
first she was always in the dumps, but responded eagerly to praise of a 
single good sentence in a theme. More praise brought good class 
work. She reads good literature far beyond the tastes of her class- 


mates. 

CONTENTMENT 
Contentment is made up of little things; 
Of dove’s soft cooing, of silver wings; 
The scent of rose leaves in a jar; 

Six yellow tulips in a row; 

The peace and quietness of falling snow; 

The fresh, clear scent of new turned sod; 

Winged seedlings in a milkweed pod. 

Contentment isn’t far away for those, who long 
and search and pray. 


Joun T. FREDERICK: I am delighted by the originality and beauty 
of this poem. You certainly succeed in making us see and feel the 
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different details that you have put into it. You have found the 
words that bring real images to the reader. I think the only weak 
spot in your poem is the last line. It seems to me that you have 
shown in the preceding lines that the things that make contentment 
aren’t really far away or hard to find; hence “long and search and 
pray” doesn’t seem to fit the rest of the poem. Can’t you think of a 
phrase that will say that these things are near, and easy to find, if we 
only look? 


NELLIE B. SERGENT: A beautiful idea and a good word for it— 
“contentment.” Your rhythm is good, but don’t you need another 
line, rhyming with “‘jar,” to fill out the pattern? I like “silver wings” 
and “six yellow tulips in a row,” but the other details sound rather 
familiar. Why not make a new collection as Rupert Brooke did for 
“The Great Lover’”—something that will cause the reader to smile 
and say to himself, “I have felt that but have never before put it into 
words!” 

The last couplet seems less sincere than the rest of the poem. Isn’t 
the contentment that you have described rather for those who keep 
awake in their five senses? 


Warp H. Green: “Contentment” is a good subject for a poem in 
any time; it is especially good in this time of discontent. The first, 
the sixth, and the last lines are the best because they seem to be of 
Betty’s own thought. The other lines are what we call in ballad 
poetry “‘commonplaces” because they are common poetic expressions. 
When you write your next poem, Betty, think long of your own reac- 
tions and give expression only to them. In this manner you will 
improve upon a remarkably good beginning. Technically, a colon 
should follow “things,” and there should be no comma after ‘‘those.”’ 
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DEVELOPING A USAGE CONSCIENCE THROUGH 
CO-OPERATION 


PAULINE COPE 


Two years ago in a suburban high school the English department 
decided to speak up in meeting and enlist the help of other depart- 
ments in securing better English throughout the school. The re- 
sponse was good and the first step was taken, the issuance of a 
bulletin dealing with the form of papers and a few basic require- 
ments. It read as follows: 


FOUR BASIC ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS 


1. All papers shall be legible. 

2. The form of the paper shall be the one attached to this sheet. 

3. There shall be recognition of the sentence as a unit of expression. No group 
of words not a sentence shall be punctuated as such. 

4. The student shall write the name of his English teacher at the top of his 
paper in other subjects as a reminder that the English department expects 
his work to function outside of the English classroom. 


It is requested that the teachers of other subjects call the attention of the 
English department to papers that do not conform to these requirements. It is 
the aim of the department to collect from time to time papers that are faulty in 
sentence recognition. By insisting on these basic requirements, the department 
feels that the students will take a greater pride in their work, that the impor- 
tance of good English will be stressed, and that the burden of the teachers will 
be lessened rather than increased. 


This announcement was followed in a week or two, at the request 
of a commercial teacher, with a bulletin on the chief uses of the 
comma, with illustrations—just one sheet, presented as graphically 
as possible, for the bulletin board in each room. 

As another start in the direction of better English, a member of 
the department taught a class of weaklings in English drawn from all 
the English classes in the school. In spite of the fact that these pu- 
pils recited at a time when the rest of the school was enjoying club 
work and that the place of meeting was the sewing-room (most of 
them were boys), some progress was made. The “graduation” of 
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several members when sufficient improvement was noted gave a 
spurt of ambition to the most rebellious. The department worked 
also on a student’s guide to correctness in oral and written work. 

At the end of the year we checked up, as a department, on our 
progress in this co-operative work. Some progress had been made 
but not enough to be encouraging. The work had not been systema- 
tized sufficiently to make for steady progress, and the follow-up 
had not been vigorous enough to get tangible results. Sets of papers, 
it is true, were taken from the various departments to see just what 
use students were making of English outside the English classroom, 
but so many of these were of the objective type that they did not 
lend themselves to any judgment of results. A mathematics teacher 
gave the greatest help in both method and achievement. She under- 
scored with red ink each faulty expression, sent the paper by the 
student to his English teacher for her signature, and had him return 
it the following day. The students hated to take these papers to 
their English mentors and improved accordingly. The requirement 
made them conscious, too, that good English usage was everybody’s 
business. The English teacher’s name at the top of every paper— 
whether history, biology, or chemistry—tended to keep alive the 
usage conscience. A mere dent, however, had been made in the 
vital matter of co-operation in English. 

The second year, after a summer of study on the problem, extend- 
ed plans were made. At an early fall meeting, given over to the 
English department, the matter was presented again, this time with 
the weighting of high educational authority and more concrete 
planning. As a first step in the launching, a mimeographed sheet 
was given out which read as follows: 


A FEW OPINIONS ON CO-OPERATION IN TEACHING 
THE MECHANICS OF ENGLISH 


CHARLES SWAIN THomas, Harvard University: 
The English of the entire school is the business of the entire school. 


Miss L. C. Rosinson, Spokane, Wash. : 
I believe that every class to a certain extent is a class in English. The English 
department cannot shoulder the whole burden of language improvement. 
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Lucta B. MiIRRIELEES, professor of English, University of Montana, and author 
of Teaching Composition in High School: 
How can you expect good table manners from children when you demand 


them at only one meal out of four? 


PAYNE TEMPLETON, principal of the Flathead High School, Mont.: 
Unless the other departments are willing to help, the particular “plan” 
suggested, no matter how fearfully and wonderfully made, will be merely a scrap 


of paper. 


GEorRGE H. Browne, Brown and Nicholl School, Boston: 
Exact any standard, all of you as one teacher, and you will get it. 


After this staunch backing of authority, a spokesman of the Eng- 
lish group presented two good illustrations of the thing we were 
trying to do and of what a crying need there was for it. 

Miss McCaslin in her article, ““The English Department Speaks 
Up at Faculty Meeting,’” tells of a minister who was given a pair of 
trousers that a “rich and plump parishioner”’ had outgrown. Finding 
them too long, the minister asked his wife to shorten them for him. 
It was Saturday, an unusually busy one, and she failed in wifely 
duty. Soon after retiring, the minister felt an urge to shorten them 
himself and accordingly rose and cut off two inches. His wife pres- 
ently awoke to her responsibility and cut off two more inches. 
Later the daughter, who had overheard the conversation, felt it in- 
cumbent upon her to cut off two more! Morat: “Unity of purpose 
gets unhappy results unless there is a co-operative plan.” 

Mr. Congdon uses the following illustration, given in Charles S. 
Thomas’ The Teaching of English in Secondary Schools: 

There is a type of dam which I shall call a “‘spoon dam” or “dipper dam.” 
There stretches across the river a bridgelike support. Spoons or dippers swing 
hingelike from this and when they are together, side by side in the stream 
they constitute the dam which holds back the current. I was riding past one of 
these dams some time ago when I noticed that perhaps one-third of the dippers 
were in place, and I looked to see what effect this had on the height of the water. 
The effect was practically nothing; the water was at almost the same height 
behind and at the side of these dippers. It seems to me that this is a most apt 


illustration of what we are trying to do in English composition teaching. 
When we can by some means or other bring it about that all teachers as one 


* English Journal, Vol. XIV (1925). 
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will insist upon some standard, simple as it may be, then, and not till then, can 
we hope to hold back the stream of crude and ineffective English in our schools. 


The next step was to show how widespread the movement was 
and what other faculties had agreed to do in other schools. Five 
plans were then presented, the elaborate ones being followed quickly 
by the comparatively simple one the department had in mind. 


1. Mr. Hudelson’s plan as given in the June, 1925, English Jour- 
nal; he calls it “Co-operation That Worked”: 

Each teacher consented to let Mr. Hudelson see every paper that 
was handed in before the teacher himself read it. Mr. Hudelson 
stamped ‘“‘English Satisfactory” on every paper that warranted it. 
He returned every paper not later than the day after it was received. 
He was never swamped with work. The English of the school im- 
proved so much that he could cut down on the composition work in 
his own department. Each of his pupils came to him about three 
times a week for counsel on a piece of writing, which was motivated 
by a genuine interest in the thing each was doing. 


2. Mr. Charles Swain Thomas’ plan as given in the Teaching of 
English in the Secondary School (rev. ed.): 

The English teachers should use occasionally the materials of the 
other departments for compositions and the textbooks for reading. 
Papers from the other departments notably good or notably poor 
should be handed to the English teacher and the pupil made aware of 
the fact that his English is being considered in other subjects. 
Teachers in other departments should commend those pupils whose 
work is exceptionally good in English. 


3. Mr. George H. Browne’s plan, English Leaflet, No. 78: 
Mr. Browne advocates a double-grading system in every subject. 
The mark should be in the form of a fraction, of which the numera- 
tor represents substance and the denominator form. The English 
teacher’s denominator covers no more than every other teacher’s; 
his numerator is now free to include the advanced parts of his own 
subject. In Mr. Browne’s school, ‘““Mother Tongue” heads the list 
on the report card, and a footnote explains: “The mark in this sub- 
ject is the average of all the teachers’ records of the pupils painstak- 
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ing in those fundamental requirements of expression, the violation of 
which is a discredit to every English-speaking pupil.”’ 


4. Mr. Clement Foust’s plan, English Journal, February, 1928; 
he calls it “Practical Co-operation”’: 

Each teacher was given a rubber stamp—‘“English Unsatisfac- 
tory”—and this was used on every paper that did not meet the 
requirements. A double grade was also used on every paper in every 
department, the numerator grading content and the denominator 
grading English. This served as a constant reminder that English 
is a part of every subject. 


5. Miss Lucia Mirrielees’ plan, tried in many schools in the state 
of Montana: 

The pupil made out in the English class a separate card for each 
subject he was taking. These were presented to his teachers every 
five weeks with the request that they would indicate whether his 
English was satisfactory or not by marking + if satisfactory and — 
if not. The plus sign of approval makes the pupil aware that his 
English is being approved outside of the English classroom, and the 
minus sign that he is being penalized for poor English. The work of 
the English teachers would be increased by this plan, but the gain 
would be so great in the improvement in English that Miss Mirrie- 
lees suggests that one theme should be omitted at the time this work 
is being done. 

The last plan was the one we wanted to use, since it was the sim- 
plest and, we felt, the most effective. We stressed this in as diplo- 
matic a way as possible, emphasizing how little work it would be for 
the other departments as compared with the considerable work for 
the English teacher, since over four hundred cards would have to be 
handled, checked, and filed by each English teacher. 

From the discussion which followed it was evident that our col- 
leagues would do a great deal more than we asked of them. They 
suggested that besides a plus or minus checking of the general ability 
of the student, specific weaknesses should be printed on the card and 
checked for each pupil. The revised card as it went to the printer 
is given below. It was published and commented on in the Montana 
University English Notes for March, 1932. 
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A CHECK OF STUDENT’S ENGLISH IN CLASSES 
OTHER THAN ENGLISH 


Name of English teacher.................................. Course........ Period............ 
English satisfactory (mark plus if satisfactory)... 
English unsatisfactory (mark minus if unsatisfactory)... 


Please check below specific weaknesses of pupil: 
2. Division into sentences...... 


We also announced at this meeting that a student’s guide to good 
English was now ready and would be put in the hands of the students 
at once. It was a fourteen-page pamphlet with this Foreword: 


To THE STUDENT: 

It is the hope of the English department that this guide to good usage may 
prove helpful in all your work as a high-school student, not merely in the doing 
of specific English assignments. History, chemistry, mathematics, home eco- 
nomics—any subject in which you need to use your mother-tongue—will gain 
in clarity and meaning if the rules for good English are followed. We are asking 
your teachers in other subjects to help you in practicing these rules for accurate 
writing and for good diction in speech and writing. 

Will you, as a student, show your appreciation of the work involved in the 
preparation of this manual by making use of it day by day until these principles 
become a matter of habit with you? 

Will you also make use of the blank pages at the back for listing any of these 
errors you make frequently and for others not given in this guide? In this way 
you will have a handy keeper of your usage conscience, and you will show, we 
predict, a marked improvement in your use of English. 


We also had ready a one-page bulletin on English Minimum 
Essentials as a first step in setting standards. We announced that 
each student would be given one of these and that the passing of the 
course would depend to a great extent on the mastery of these es- 
sentials. 

At the conclusion of the meeting we asked the teachers to send 
to the English room, for the bulletin board, papers in other subjects 
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that ranked high in English. In this way we hoped to develop in the 
students a pride in their mother-tongue. 

After this good-will meeting, we gave an English test throughout 
the school to determine the special weaknesses of our students. 
Throughout the year we drilled on these weaknesses and on the 
single sheet of minimum essentials. The checking card did not, 
unfortunately, come from the printer until January, and that left 
very little time for testing its effectiveness. It was to be expected 
that not all of the cards would come back and that some would be 
done in perfunctory fashion, but I myself found most helpful the 
specific checks that were made by teachers of other subjects and 
the interesting and enlightening conferences about these students 
that resulted. All too soon the end of the year came, however, 
with the experiment just in bud. It had not been extraordinarily 
successful, and yet I felt it had brought results in this respect—a 
growing conviction on the part of the student that his basic English 
counted just as much in history or in mathematics as in his regular 
English work. The teachers of other subjects also had given their 
interest and co-operation in furthering the work and had generously 
withheld criticism of the slow progress made by the English depart- 
ment in tabulating results and showing tangible gains. 

At the end of the second year of this project for better English 
through co-operation, I felt that we had gained considerable ground. 
The teachers had been most helpful in shouldering their part of 
the job, and the pupils had felt a stirring, at least, of their usage 
conscience. We must, however, get hold of the matter in even more 
vital ways by using what proved effective in the old measures and 
developing by every new means in our power a mene in the accurate 
use of the mother-tongue. 

Although I shall not have an active part in any future experimen- 
tation in this school, as I am no longer a member of the English 
department there, I shall watch with tremendous interest any fur- 
ther gains that may be made. 
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TWO BOYS ON THE TRAIN 
ROBERT WORMSER 


I overheard the boy across the aisle 
Ask the porter how to spell “Albuquerque.” 

He was composing a telegram. 

Next day he told me, “I was almost foiled ; 

Left my money in Los Angeles, 

But Dad wired me twenty bucks O.K.” 

He was reading a book on wireless 

That was too deep for him, he said; 

Twice last week he’d been up in an aeroplane— 
He’d tell his folks about it when he got home ; 

And at his very first auto race 

He actually saw one of the drivers get killed— 
What a great piece of luck! 

At Chicago, his dad was waiting for him. 

“Here’s my old man; want to meet him?” he asked. 


The little chap I met on the Manhattan Express 
Was also going home from school. 

Ves, he liked it very much, 

And Dad was the only one he missed ; 

He didn’t mind being away from his mother. 
Well, you see, there was horseback and swimming, 
And he played halfback on the football team. 

W hen, at each station, we got out for a walk, 

He was careful to put on his leather cap, 

Though the air wasn’t cold. 

I promised Grandma I would,” he explained. 

At Canton, his dad was waiting for him. 
I stood behind a post 

While their arms went round each other. 
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AN INTERESTING WAY TO TEACH ORAL ENGLISH 


At the beginning of each six weeks’ period the members of the class 
“draw” for dates on which they will speak for ten or fifteen minutes dur- 
ing the first half of the class hour. The slips for drawing are numbered 
so that two pupils will speak as partners each day until everyone in the 
class has spoken. Each two partners know on which day they are to speak 
and are held responsible for being prepared. 

At the time of their talks the pupils cease to be pupils and become, 
for the time being, the persons who would naturally make those talks— 
a noted statesman, merchant, farmer, politician, Y.W.C.A. worker, home- 
economics demonstrator, traveler, or other person, according to the na- 
ture of the article chosen. Each one chooses his own subject, observing 
only the condition that it shall be interesting and suitable to tell in a 
public gathering. The two partners get together the day before they are 
to speak, tell each other the themes of their talks, whom each represents, 
and sufficient information for each to introduce the other in an appropri- 
ate way. 

The next day, after the roll is taken, one of the “speakers of the day”’ 
takes the chair. The other seats himself near the front of the room. The 
chairman rises and introduces the other speaker. For example: Suppose 
one has chosen to talk about an address given by William H. Murray and 
the other wishes to appear as Babe Ruth. The chairman rises and says 
“Fellow-citizens, today the honor has been conferred upon me of introduc- 
ing to you a leader and statesman of nation-wide fame—a man who is well 
known to all of you through the newspapers and the radio. He has come 
to speak to you on a question of vital importance. It gives me much pleas- 
ure to present to you William H. Murray, governor of the state of Okla- 
homa.” (He turns to the speaker as he makes this last remark and pauses 
slightly just before he pronounces the name.) 

Governor William H. Murray (the pupil) rises and addresses the mem- 
bers of the class, not as a high-school class, but as an audience which 
has gathered to hear a political speech by Governor Murray. For in- 
stance: “Voters of Oklahoma, it is time someone told you the true state 
of affairs with regard to public expenditures and the necessity for reducing 
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taxes. Iam here to inform you..... ”” The speaker finishes his address, 
exchanges places with the chairman, and a few minutes are used in dis- 
cussion and criticism. 

Each person is introduced in a way to conform to the personality of the 
man himself. For instance, Will Rogers might be introduced in a humor- 
ous manner, but a dignified introduction would be necessary for President 
Hoover. 

Nor is it necessary that every pupil be a famous man or woman, or 
always speak in the first person. The requirement is that each person 
speaking be, for the time, the kind of person who would be an authority 
on, and would be asked to talk on, that particular subject. Nor should the 
topics always be serious. The speaker has a right to select as amusing a 
subject as he can find, and the audience may laugh as they would at a 
humorous speech given outside of school, always remembering, however, 
the courtesy due a speaker and to others in a public gathering. 

For three years now my pupils have responded to this method. They 
vie with one another in finding unusual and interesting subjects, and 
in thinking up original and appropriate introductory speeches. They 
know that the teacher enjoys the surprise of their talks and is proud of 
them when they do well. Some days we have amusing speeches and we 
laugh a great deal; other days the topics are serious. Whatever the nature 
of the subjects chosen, the majority are really interesting and are given 
to the very best of the pupil’s ability. 

Of course it is unnecessary to add that the teacher is always ready with 
suggestions as to selection of topics, choice of words in presenting a speak- 
er, manner of standing or speaking, or any other helps needed. This plan 
requires more effort on the part of the teacher but the results justify the 
extra work. My pupils enjoy “oral English” days now. 

Dora Eppie Burorp 


Harpin, MONTANA 


TEACHING DIALECT POETRY BY THE 
DRAMATIC METHOD 


In my experience any teaching method that kills the two proverbial 
birds with one stone is worth trying. I recently found such a method and 
am passing it on to those whom it may interest. Recently I found it diffi- 
cult to interest my senior high school students in dialect poetry. The fact 
that many of the students of Whiting High School are of foreign extrac- 
tion did not at first help matters any, for dialects of all kinds are common 
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in the Calumet region. After some experimentation I found that these 
students could be interested by giving the poems a dramatic setting. It 
was not until this dramatic element was introduced that they began to 
put a bit of the Old World spirit into the work. This method not only 
served to engage the attention of my students in dialect poetry, but also 
resulted in one of the finest pieces of creative dramatics that they have 
done. 

At the time we were working on some of Thomas A. Daly’s Italian and 
Irish dialect poems. The poetic monologues that I finally chose were all 
written by Thomas A. Daly and, joined together, gave the nucleus for the 
dramatization. The five poems that were so used are “The Peaceable 
Race,” “Between Two Loves,” ‘‘Mia Carlotta,” ‘‘Apologia pro vita sua,” 
and “All’s Well That Ends Well.”’ These poems, with certain necessary 
interpolations, were included in the dramatization. An instructor, how- 
ever, should always seek the permission of the publishers before using 
poems in this way. 

The major part of the plot was suggested by the poem “Between Two 
Loves.”’ After the first rough draft was offered, the students, most of 
whom were in the dramatic classes, made many suggestions as to possible 
extra pantomime, characters, comedy situations, and dialect lines. 

The dramatization developed into a three-scene play. Shortly after 
rehearsals began, the High School Theatre Board staffs took over the 
work of setting, costuming, and lighting the production. They prepared 
a rather elaborate street scene laid in the Italian quarter of New York 
City. Every day the production grew; new lines, new characters, and 
bits of action were added. The last changes were not made until four 
days before the public performance, and then the student prompter took 
all of her notes and suggestions and edited the final promptbook copy. 

The results were astonishing. Before I knew it everyone in the speech 
department was talking dialect. The outcome was an excellent piece of 
creative dramatics which was enthusiastically received by students and 
parents alike. 

This method may be used either for classroom presentation or for pub- 
lic presentation equally effectively. This “dialect adventure,’’ as it is 
called by Thomas A. Daly, is well worth trying from either the reading or 


the dramatic standpoint. 
KENNETH WESTON TURNER 
Wauittnc ScHoor 
WHITING, INDIANA 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN COMPOSITION 


Seeing that the theme work of students in an English IV class of thirty- 
two boys consisted mostly of simple sentences, the instructor decided to 
ascertain to what extent these students used clauses and verbals and to 
what extent they varied their grammatical openings. Accordingly the 
boys were requested to write a theme in class using correctly as many as 
possible of the different kinds of clauses and verbals and to vary their 
grammatical sentence openings. After having tabulated the results, the 
instructor had the class learn new grammatical constructions through the 
study of clauses, verbals, and grammatical openings. The check-up 
theme, written in class at the end of the semester, demonstrated that the 
students had learned to express themselves more concisely and clearly. 

Although the average length of the diagnostic themes was one hundred 
and eighty-five words, only seven students used noun clauses, and there 
were fewer gerunds used than there were compositions. Furthermore, there 
were approximately only two infinitives and three participles to a theme. 
More conspicuous was the fact that more than half of the sentences began 
with a pronoun. 

The method of study was as follows: 


1. Class discussion of a kind of clause or verbal 

2. Identification in sentences written on the blackboard of the kind of clause 
or verbal under discussion 

3. Students were assigned to write sentences to illustrate the kinds and uses 
of that clause or verbal 

4. Discussion and correction of sentences 

5. To use correctly in a theme written in class as many illustrations as pos- 
sible of the clause or verbal studied 

6. Discussion and correction of themes; all errors in mechanics or thought 
discussed, but special stress laid upon the correct use of the clause or 
verbal just studied 

7. A theme test to check up on progress made in the correct use of that 
clause or verbal just studied 


The results of the theme tests are shown in Table I. 

Finally, the students were asked to write a theme in class in which 
they were to use correctly as many as possible of the different kinds of 
clauses and verbals, also to vary their grammatical sentence openings. 
The comparative results of the diagnostic and check-up themes are given 
in Table 


* The diagnostic themes had on an average one hundred and eighty-five words, 
nineteen more than the final themes. 
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ROUND TABLE 4II 
TABLE I 
A Number|Total Number of| _ Per Cent of 
Clause or Verbal of Words | Cl Ver. Chou ot Ver- 
Theme bals in Themes | bals per Pupil 
Adverbial clause........... 28 130 260 9.3 
32 120 238 7-4 
32 130 252 7.9 
27 95 132 4.9 
27 108 136 5.0 
TABLE II 
NuMBER OF THEMES ee Per CENT PER Puri 
CLAUSE OR VERBAL 
Check-Up | Diagnostic | Check-Up | Diagnostic | Check-Up | Diagnostic 
Adjective clause*. .. 26 32 46 38 1.77 1.2 
Adverbial clausef.. . 26 32 158 124 6.0 3-9 
Noun clause........ 26 32 96 10 3.7 0.3 
Infinitives......... 26 32 105 74 4.0 3.3 
26 32 82 28 0.34 
Po 26 32 98 102 3.7 3.3 
GRAMMATICAL OPENINGS 
Number in Number in 
Kind Dia = Final Tests Kind Di — Final Tests 
Rees - 3 7 Adverbial clause.. . 38 61 
a 169 42 Noun clause...... ° 26 
53 26 4 36 
29 21 Infinitive......... I 27 
23 27 ° 22 


* Adjective clauses were studied incidentally only. 
t In the final test a fairly equal number of the different kinds of adverbial clauses were used, while in 
the diagnostic test 96 per cent of adverbial clauses consisted of time, cause, condition, and place only. 


Boys’ TECHNICAL H1GH SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


W. E. BELLEAU 
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SOUND VALUES IN “THE CLOUD” 


The basis of intelligent vocal interpretation of literature is careful 
analysis. A reader cannot express shades of meaning that are not in the 
mind. Until he clearly perceives the motives and relationships of the selec- 
tion, he cannot reflect them to others. Thorough thought and study of a 
poem previous to any effort of expression involve not only its meaning, 
the central idea and its series of pictures, but a comprehension of its 
organic structure. 

In Shelley’s “The Cloud” everyone must recognize the numerous 
iambic feet in a poem extremely anapestic in its effect and the aerial im- 
pression produced by these many unaccented syllables organically fitted 
into the four-three iambic bars of the music. To this extra-metrical fea- 
ture, one of the special advantages of English over French verse, is largely 
due the effect in the poem of light, billowing motion—now swinging aloft 
in ether, now cycling downward through lower air, again melting and 
penetrating all grosser elements. The other sound values are perhaps less 
obvious, though not less potent in evoking the mutable, shifting, yet ever 
mounting, action of the nature element which is the theme of this delight- 
ful, somewhat hackneyed, favorite. 

When we seek the reason for the perfect turning-in, harmony with the 
dominant feeling of the poem, felt in the first stanza, we may be mo- 
mentarily surprised not by the poet’s unerring instinct for the vocable 
that best blends his object with the rest of animate nature—animate, for 
to Shelley the whole stuff of the world quivers with an indwelling, if 
elusive, spirit—but by the number of natural thing-and-motion names 
that begin with s: “sea,” “sky,” “‘star,” “shore,” “sand,” “snow,’ ’“‘sum- 
mer,” “sunlight,” “shade,” “streams,” “showers’”—the alliterating sibi- 
lants multiply and run into action by way of the s’s in “‘shine,”’ “‘shift,”’ 
“swirl,” “bask,” “dissolve,” “swing,” “‘struggle,” “sweep,” the mood of 
thing or act qualified by “‘soft,” “swift,” “sweet,” “sublime,” ‘‘aghast,”’ 
and by phrases keyed to the sound of s, as in “strips of the sky,”’ “showers 
for thirsting,” “from my wings are shaken the dews.”’ Of the twenty-two 
action words, verbs and verbals, in the first two stanzas, thirteen them- 
selves contain the letter s, linking with the same sound in conjoined 
words, four which lack the sound form part of phrases that are strongly 
alliterative in s, three belong to lines that contain at least one s to carry 
the thread, while only the two remaining, “wield” and “fettered,’’ both 
part of a transition in the action, have not the key sound. 

All these whispering and thrilling sibilants that swarm through the 
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lines lend themselves to a skilfully varied maze of kaleidoscopic move- 
ment. Here they contribute to the coming and going of ‘“‘noonday 
dreams,” the swelling of “sweet buds,”’ the fall of “shaken dews,” the 
thrill of “lashing hail” and “great pines aghast in the storm.”’ The con- 
trasting aspects of loveliness and power felt in these two stanzas are 
otherwise wrought: the former by an effective use of the thin, clear, close 
vowel sounds i and e, aided by the liquids; the latter by the broad full 
vowels and struggling consonants. 

“The Cloud” by sound magic is blended with nature and endued with 
dynamic potency in the ceaseless drama of natural things while a se- 
quence of pictures carries its action through its part in the major phases 
of the “divine day.” As we move through this sequence the keynoting 
vocable sounds are less incessant. Even in the earlier half of the second 
stanza, the s’s are not quite so numerous; and when the cloud, piloted by 
lightning, begins its earth-circling course under an influence from “the 
depths of the purple sea,” the special effect of the turning-in has a 
diminished part, though it remains in force until the two more general 
stanzas are well blended by the linking sibilants into the wide setting 
made by the morn-to-eve third stanza. In this frame for more specialized 
cloud action, the new sound effects are: the gorgeous note of sunrise made 
by words combining u’s with m’s and n’s, an effect recurring with varia- 
tion as sunset completes the setting; the liquid smoothness alternating 
with the rough force of k’s and g’s in lines 3-9 that express the cloud’s 
claim to be momentarily the bearer of sunrise itself; and the conjunction 
of thin thick vowels which helps to picture airy height with brooding 
stillness at the stanza’s end, where evening becomes the setting for the 
exquisite moon advent celebrated in the fourth stanza. 

At the beginning of this loveliest of moon romances, the fourth stanza, 
the cloud seems to retire in hushed consciousness of the supernal beauty 
of “That orbed maiden with white fire laden.” For her sake the fire of 
i’s is distilled with the dew of /’s and m’s, the pearl-roundness of o’s is 
confined by the etherealizing force of b’s and r’s, the invisible spirit of mo- 
tion is caught in a net of e’s tied with monosyllables and rimmed by ?’s, 
while all sounds together become sweeter than Keat’s unheard melodies. 
Then swift action breaks forth again, and the very stars seem to whirl 
and flee as the cloud takes up the manifold word that is to culminate in 
the chaining of the powers of the air and the building of the arch of 
triumph, the million-colored rainbow. 

In the fifth stanza, the architectural effect of more imposing words or 
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compounds, aided by proportionately accented syllables, gains promi- 
nence over the delicacies of vowel melody and consonantal check. 

The last division of the poem shows the cloud seeming to issue from 
the milder and deeper, or the more delicate and aerial, commerce with 
nature into an open and self-explanatory phase, confident in the ceaseless 
change and the deathless appointed round of glad activity. Here the 
meter is more commonplace and the sound effects less magical, though 
they remain appropriate and send us with equalized pulses into the light 
of common day. 

In this article the writer has confined herself rather closely to the 
study of letter qualities even though the title lends itself to discussion of 
the metrical and rhyme effects as well, such as onomatopoeic niceties, e.g., 
line 1, stanza 1, “I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers,” ow 
repeated giving the connotation of pouring; line 7, stanza 2, “In a cavern 
under is fettered the thunder,” und voicing a rumbling. Per contra, there 
are infelicities, e.g., line 8, stanza 1, ‘“dances,’’ wholly inappropriate to 
the earth’s motion and ludicrously suggestive of nursery-walking scenes; 
but such an analysis will serve as the nucleus for further study of Shelley’s 


“The Cloud.” 
Lucy NEELY McLANE 
HuMBOLDT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 


THE THIRD MURDERER IN MACBETH 


I should like to make the following suggestion as to the identity of the 
third murderer in Macbeth. As Mr. Henry Norman Hudson, in his edition 
of the play,’ has sufficiently disproved the conjecture that this murderer 
is-Macbeth himself, and as Mr. Libby’s statement (also quoted in the 
Hudson note) that the man is Ross seems based on insufficient evidence, 
I shall limit myself to a brief discussion of my own view. 

It is evident that Shakespeare wishes to impress upon the audience the 
fact that the third murderer is present for a different purpose than the 
two already familiar to them. 

“But who did bid thee join us?” asks the first murderer, showing that 
the newcomer is no part of the previously made plot against Banquo and 
his son. 

“Macbeth.” The third murderer is not going to betray his employer 
by saying too much or by revealing too soon an imperfect knowledge of 
the plan. 


* The Tragedy of Macbeth, ed. H. N. Hudson (Ginn Co.), p. 80. 
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Yet after Banquo has been killed and Fleance has fled, his “Who did 
strike out the light?” does show an ignorance of the details which may 
indicate that it isnot Macbeth who has sent him. Neither in his conversa- 
tion with the first two men nor after their departure does Macbeth dis- 
close any suspicion of their trustworthiness in order to prepare us for the 
presence later of a spy sent by him to watch them. 

Then who did send the third man? May it not have been Lady Mac- 
beth? A careful study of the facts has persuaded me that the third mur- 
derer is an agent of Lady Macbeth, one whose name we do not know. 

Lady Macbeth knows about the intended deed. She is the only person 
in the play, except the two hired assassins, who does know about it. 
Macbeth has not told her in plain words; but she, whose great love for her 
husband has changed the clever, dominating woman into an ever watch- 
ful response to his suffering, rampant imaginativeness, has learned of it 
through the intuition of tenderness based on observation. 


Is Banquo gone from court? 
Say to the king, I would attend his leisure 
For a few words. 

Then follows the conversation in which she at first tries indirectly to 
dissuade him from his purpose, but in which her husband, and not she, 
introduces the subject of Banquo. And Lady Macbeth would be dull, 
indeed, if she did not understand the plain hints about the intended 
taking-off of father and son, including the words: 


Oh, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife! 
Thou know’st that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 


Are not her next words an approval of the deed, made for the purpose 
of comforting and soothing her husband, whom she knows it is fruitless 
and dangerous to his peace of mind to oppose: 


But in them nature’s copy’s not eterne? 


Here is neither encouragement nor opposition, but only indirect assent. 

And again, when Macbeth, comforted by her intuitive sympathy, 
states plainly that ‘‘a deed of dreadful note” is to be done, her ‘“‘What’s 
to be done?”’ is only a rhetorical question which she does not follow up, 
betraying no curiosity, put for the sake of humoring the irritable king. 

So she sends her agent to supplement and spy on his; to assure, if 
possible, the successful execution of his wishes; to keep her informed that 
she may know confidently how to lift him, when to protect him in public, 
how to help him from himself every hour. 
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At the banquet and later when she is alone with Macbeth, she asks no 
questions, nor does he tell her anything. Yet she handles the situation 
with sureness and authority; the facts are all known to her. 

At last, in the sleep-walking scene, when Lady Macbeth only repeats 
words familiar to her in the privacy of her waking hours, her reference to 
Banquo is significant. “I tell you yet again Banquo’s buried; he cannot 
come out on’s grave.’’ Notice that “‘yet again.”’ The old status of perfect 
confidence has long since broken down between the husband and wife. 
As far as we can judge, he tells her nothing and she asks no questions. 
Their mutual love now expresses itself in the effort to protect each other 
from one kind or another of mental suffering. But Lady Macbeth knows 
all about the killing of Banquo; it weighs on her conscience along with 
the death of Lady Macduff, to which, also, she probably was consenting, 
Her references to Duncan indicate the horror of a sensitive participant 
in the crime; her references to Banquo and Lady Macduff indicate at least 
guilty knowledge which has been sure and detailed enough to justify her 
in dictating advice to her husband, even as in the old days when she 
presented to him, ready made, the plan for the murdering of Duncan. 

May not she, also, with a better and more unselfish motive, have kept 


her “servant fee’d” to spy upon the king? 
BertTHA D. VIVES 


Urvuapo HicuH ScHoo. 
Urtvapo, Rico 


EDITORIAL 


The forces and pressures, the situations and procedures, which 
exert the mightiest influence on most people in language and in read- 
Shifting the ing operate, for the most part, outside the classroom. 

Focus Agencies in the social order beyond the control of the 
school determine the linguistic and literary attitudes, interests, and 
habits we possess. We shall never teach language and literature in 
school with full effectiveness until we realize the tremendous potency 
of the out-of-school environment and discover a technique for uti- 
lizing it. 

Some of the forces and agencies that seem to be most powerful in 
their effect upon taste in literature in America today are the news- 
paper and popular magazine; the radio, the movie, and the theater; 
the book-and-magazine store and lending library; and in general the 
network of writers, publishers, and distributors of reading matter. 
These, summoned into existence by social and industrial forces, are 
now an organic fiber of our present civilization. The school did not 
create them; the school, even if it wished, cannot eliminate them. 
The school can only modify them and utilize them in the interests of 
education in literature, and this it can do only by understanding 
them, appreciating their potentialities, and working with and 
through them. 

The problem is somewhat different and somewhat more difficult in 
the language field. The forces that seem to control here are the an- 
cient universal laws, tendencies, and drifts of language—of language 
as speech, as the vernacular. No doubt, reading matter has had ef- 
fect, as have the jargons of the various trades and professions, the 
vocabulary of science and technology, and the like; and no doubt the 
language of advertising, of radio announcers and public speakers, of 
popular song-writers and phrase-makers, is influential. But deeper 
than all these resides the very genius of the language, which appar- 
ently tends toward flexibility, change, freedom from rules and pre- 
scriptions, which works through natural pragmatic laws of com- 
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munication rather than by rhetorical and grammatical regulations of 
expression. Our schools, ignoring these forces—or ignorant of them 
—and striving for conventional correctness at all costs, seem to be 
flatly and violently opposed to the essential and elemental spirit of 
living language. Only by a drastic shift in attitude and philosophy, 
only by the acceptance of colloquial style as the standard, “‘regular” 
language, will the schools be in a position to modify and improve the 
language of life. 

It is high time the English teachers of America switched their gaze 
from the interior of their classrooms to the activities and formative 
forces in English education in life, high time they stopped refining 
techniques for dealing with traditional inside procedures and began 
to move along the road that our modern society has made. It is high 
time for supervisors of English, the makers of curriculums, and 
directors of research in English to turn their attention, for a season 
at least, to a consideration of what are the forces and agencies that 
really determine English practices and how these may be employed, 
guided, and modified for more effective education in the language 
and reading arts. 

The National Council of Teachers of English has already done 
something to shift the focus of attention from the schoolroom to the 
American scene without. Its book lists (which give attention to cur- 
rent publications), its Clapp report on The Place of English in Amer- 
ican Life, and recently the Leonard monograph on Current English 
Usage are illustrations. Its Photoplay Appreciation Committee, led 
by Mr. Lewin, is now exploring the literary possibilities in this new 
field. The National Council may well set itself, as one of its major 
aims, to the task of finding out what is going on in English education 
outside the school and what can be done about it. 

WALTER BARNES, President 
National Council of Teachers of English 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


WRONG IMPRESSIONS 


A number of book publishers, particularly educational publishers, 
throughout the United States have generously assisted the National 
Council of Teachers of English by calling attention in their own circulars 
or in supplementary circulars to the Council publications, Books for Home 
Reading (Grades IX—XII) and Leisure Reading (Grades VII-IX). The 
Council is grateful to them for this free publicity, and teachers to whose 
attention it has brought these excellent lists should also be grateful. 

Recently, however, one publisher, probably trying to do something of 
this very sort, has given very unfortunate false impressions. The Follett 
Book Company, of Chicago, in a catalogue of library books, carries on the 
front page a reference to the National Council reading list and then gives 
a list of approved books. Not all these lists are, as careful reading shows, 
said to be approved by the National Council but thought to be so by those 
who look hastily at the catalogue, which includes the Tarzan volumes and 
a considerable amount of similar material. So many people have protested 
against the false impression conveyed that the Council wishes to make 
public announcement that the only list for which it is at all responsible 
in the Follett catalogue is one over toward the middle of the pamphlet 
specifically labeled “‘National Council List.” This, of course, is not a 
complete reproduction of the Council’s recommendations, but simply a 
selection of the titles which the Follett Book Company is distributing. 
Wherever—in any catalogue, magazine, or newspaper—Council approval 
seems to be implied, please read the statement carefully. 

A somewhat similar mistake is being made in connection with the 
Leonard monograph, Current English Usage, published by the Council. 
The newspapers the country over are saying that the Council has officially 
approved all of the 230 items discussed in the monograph. The truth is 
that a considerable number of them are condemned by the monograph 
itself. Less than half are shown by the study to be standard expressions, 
and the Council itself has taken no action whatever, since it thinks that 
attempts to legislate in matters of usage are impertinent and, in the end, 
harmful. Its publication of the results of the investigation imply its ap- 
proval of the study as good scientific work, to be judged on the basis of the 
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evidence which the monograph itself presents. To accept any second- 
hand report of what is in the book itself is highly dangerous. Current 
English Usage is published by the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois, at $2.00, postpaid. 
It includes a study of current usage in punctuation by newspapers, maga- 
zines, and book publishers, as well as the study of usage in language. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Dr. Walter D. Barnes, president of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, has announced the formation of a Public Relations Committee, 
with Mr. Holland D. Roberts, principal of Harrison High School, Harri- 
son, New York, as chairman, to carry on all activities of the Council 
which pertain to relationship with other professional groups and with the 
general public. Dr. Barnes’s statement reads: 


Mr. Max J. Herzberg, the efficient chairman last year of the Council’s Pub- 
licity and Information Committee, felt that he could not continue the work this 
year, and his resignation was accepted with regret. After some deliberation, I 
have deemed it expedient, under the circumstances, to merge the Publicity Com- 
mittee and the Publications Committee, of which Mr. Holland D. Roberts has 
been the chairman. Mr. Roberts has consented to accept the chairmanship of 
this joint committee, now to be known by the broader title of Public Relations 
Committee. 

This Committee will have charge of the publications of the Council, will di- 
rect its publicity, and will be responsible for the establishment of interlocking 
professional relationships with other educational organizations for the purpose 
of developing joint interests. I am confident that the other Council Committees 
and the individual members of the organization will co-operate with Mr. Roberts 
and his colleagues in their efforts to increase the usefulness and prestige of the 
Council by an accurate presentation of its purposes and projects to the general 
public and by tie-ups with other professional groups, and that the result will be 
a strengthening of the Council’s position in the educational field. 


The membership of the Public Relations Committee, as organized by 
Mr. Roberts, is as follows: 


Merrill Bishop, Board of Education, San Antonio, Texas 
Stella S. Center, 90 Morningside Drive, New York City 

John J. DeBoer, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Illinois 
Ethel Holmes, Wyman School, Denver, Colorado 

Eliza Hoskins, West Side Junior School, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Anne Lane Savidge, Omaha, Nebraska 
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Holland D. Roberts, Harrison High School, Harrison, N.Y., Chairman 
Eleanor Boykin, 246 Waverly Place, New York City, Secretary 


The following communication, relative to the plans of his Committee, 
has been received from Mr. Roberts: 


The newly created Public Relations Committee has formulated a rather am- 
bitious program for putting the aims and activities of the National Council of 
Teachers of English before the educators of the country and the general public, 
a program which can be carried out only with the generous assistance of the 
Council members. 

Our first objective is to supply to the various educational journals interested 
(1) signed articles by outstanding teachers in English who are members of the 
Council, relating to methods, experiments, and researches in the teaching of 
English; (2) news articles and items featuring the activities and progress of the 
National Council. 

Council members are asked to help the Committee by sending to the secretary, 
as far in advance as possible, copies of any addresses which they may make be- 
fore educational meetings or similar gatherings, and by using their influence to 
have published in state educational journals and other local publications news 
items concerning the Council’s activities and meetings. 

It will also be appreciated if members will forward to the Committee Secre- 
tary any clippings containing mention of the Council which they may happen to 
see in any publication. There is no press clipping service which covers the edu- 
cational magazines of the country, and this co-operation from the members will 
furnish the only means by which a file of publicity clippings can be maintained. 
The value of such a file, to the Committee and the Council as a whole is ob- 
vious. 

A second purpose which we have outlined is to have the Public Relations 
Committee serve as a speakers’ bureau, and supply speakers from the Council for 
meetings of local and national education associations. To make this service 
effective, the Committee needs to have complete information many months in 
advance about conventions, conferences, and regional meetings. It is not possi- 
ble to get details of all these gatherings without co-operation from our members 
in the various states. 

I hope that the officers and directors of our affiliated organizations and others ‘ bs 
will help us by forwarding information of this sort to our secretary, the informa- a 
tion to include: the name of the convening organization; the name and address 
of the president or program committee chairman; the date and place of the 
meeting. 

In many instances, Council members can go further and arrange personally 
for representatives of the Council to appear on these programs. Such assistance 
will be of incalculable value in promoting the interests of the National Council. 

At the present time, the enterprises of the Council which have the greatest 
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current interest for educational gatherings are: The Elementary Home Reading 
List, to be published very soon; the work and experiments of the Committee on 
Photoplay Appreciation; the studies of the Curriculum Commission in high 
school and college English courses; the conclusions and use of the Leonard 
monograph Current English Usage; the program of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations; the use of the Home Reading and Leisure Reading Lists; and 
the findings of the Committee on Research in English. 

Because of the unusual importance this year of giving the Council adequate 
publicity, I have thought it advisable to appoint as secretary of the Public Re- 
lations Committee a journalist with teaching and lecture bureau experience, 
Miss Eleanor Boykin, of 246 Waverly Place, New York City. She will handle 
publicity and correspondence concerning publicity direct from her home, and it 
will expedite matters if those who have publicity suggestions or information to 
offer will communicate with her at the address given. Letters regarding Com- 
mittee policy and publications of the Council should be sent to the chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee. 

Co-operation and assistance of any kind will be appreciated by the Commit- 


tee and the officers of the Council. 
Ho.Lianp D. Roserts, Chairman 


Harrison High School, Harrison, N.Y. 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Subscribers who plan to change their places of residence before Septem- 
ber, 1933, Should send to this office a notice of change of address in order 
to avoid delay in receiving the fall issues of the English Journal. A copy 
of Form 22B providing for notice of change of address may be obtained 
without cost from the letter carrier or at the post-office. The notice should 
be addressed to the English Journal, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street. 


THE SUMMER COUNCIL MEETING 


The summer meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English 
(conducted in conjunction with the National Education Association in 
Chicago during the Century of Progress Exposition) will take place on the 
afternoons of July 3 and July 5. The first of these meetings will be devot- 
ed to elementary English and the second chiefly to high-school English. 
Further details will appear in the program of the N.E.A. 


THE PERIODICALS 


“The Best People’s Best Novelist.” By Clifton Fadiman. The Nation, 
February 15, 1933. Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer for twenty years has writ- 
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ten novels, short stories, and autobiographies about people who do not 
work for a living. He has created a world of complete logic and exclusive- 
ness that is refreshing after the uncertainties of Dreiser or Anderson. 
Hergesheimer’s characters are free to act and to feel, but only in ac- 
cordance with the liberty with which their bank balances endow them. 
To use a phrase from the Preface of Mr. Hergesheimer’s Quiet Cities, he is 
a paid entertainer—a member of the privileged class endowed with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, among them the right to the life, liberty, and 
happiness of others. He is, therefore, our best gentleman writer, the one 
with the clearest apprehension of what it is that differentiates him from 
vassal and serf. 

Mr. Hergesheimer’s known passion for plus fours suggests his very 
real predilection for the purer aristocracy of pre-Revolutionary times, the 
period of duels and knee breeches. More than that, one of the stories in 
Quiet Cities indicates that he is a dependable pro-slavery man. Priceless 
evidence of this fact is further found in a phrase descriptive of Mr. Herge- 
sheimer’s Colonial mansion: “Cypress shingles cut by a crew of niggers in 
a Louisiana swamp hand-split and dried—how was it possible for me to 
have any other?” 

Mr. Hergesheimer’s technical skill appears in a passage which ordinary 
mortals would have expressed in a sentence: ‘“‘Clara moved to the fire- 
place and looked at her watch,” but which our hero endows with warmth 
and meaning: ‘Clara moved at once to the fire burning in a small open 
fireplace set in an ornamental Georgian frame of imitation stone. She 
looked at the minute watch bound on her wrist by a band of platinum and 
diamonds.” 

Mr. Hergesheimer’s supreme accomplishment, of course, is represented 
in his women characters. His most successful heroines—single-minded in 
their desire to give little and get much—possess as one of their dominant 
characteristics the ability to make their men spend money on them. 

In his latest book, Tropical Winter, a story about Palm Beach aristo- 
crats, Hergesheimer makes his contribution to the depression. Some of the 
characters are homicidal, most of them are bored, all are dipsomaniacs. 
Mr. Hergesheimer demonstrates his fundamental soundness. He sticks 
to the end and goes down with the sinking ship. 


“The Critic-Judge System.”’ By Martin J. Holcomb. Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech, February, 1933. In a questionnaire study of the critic-judge 
system of deciding debates, it was found that most directors of debate pre- 
ferred debate coaches as critic judges, with other teachers of speech, other 
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college teachers, lawyers, college presidents, superintendents, and high- 
school principals, business men, and clergymen following in that order. 
Mr. Holcomb has formulated the following definite conclusions on the 
basis of comments received: “The critic judge of debate is an impartial 
individual who knows debate theory and practice thoroughly, who has 
analytical ability, who has had considerable experience in debate work 
and has the ability to give an effective oral criticism of the debate.” 
Respondents preferred debate coaches as critic judges. 

Critic judges declare that the major matters included in notes taken on 
debates are (1) outlines of the constructive cases; (2) notes on refutation; 
(3) comments on individual speakers; (4) analysis of crucial issues; (5) 
evidence and reasoning; and (6) presentation and delivery. The approxi- 
mate weight given to various factors by critic judges is indicated by the 
following percentages: analysis, 13.8 per cent; organization and effective- 
ness of constructive argument, 16.2; strategy, 5.2; direct refutation, 16; 
counter-refutation, 14.7; delivery, 13.8; persuasiveness, 7.3; adaptation of 
argument to opponents’ case, 9.7; and sportsmanship, 4 per cent. 

The majority of the judges accept personal letters as evidence in a de- 
bate (with some reservations) but are unwilling to accept information 
received during conversation and conference. Most judges accept the 
affirmative analysis of the proposition unless the negative successfully 
challenges it. Most judges penalize a team using an illogical argument, 
but likewise penalize the opponent for failing to show that the argument 
is illogigal. Opinion was divided as to whether a team should be penalized 
for the'weakness of a premise when the opponent fails to show such weak- 
ness. 

Other conclusions suggested by this study are that a large majority of 
debate coaches, debaters, and audiences are satisfied with most of the 
decisions rendered by critic judges, that a large majority of coaches be- 
lieve that judges attempt to conceal the outcome of the debate until the 
conclusion of the criticism, that most critic judges have a definite plan for 
their public criticism, that most critic judges give careful analysis of the 
debate and that their criticisms usually justify their decisions, that a 
large number of those who have filled out the questionnaires personally 
favor the critic-judge system. 


“Using the Library.” By Lena L. Harger. Minnesota Journal of Edu- 
cation, March, 1933. A plan for the supervision of student home reading 
which resulted in doubling the summer reading of pupils and increasing 
the proportion of non-fiction read was recently introduced in the Sidney 
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Pratt School of Minneapolis, in which the public library maintains a 
branch. Among the activities which were to be encouraged by the new 
plan were reading for recreation, browsing, reading to secure information 
on various topics, learning to alphabetize, learning to use reference de- 
vices; learning to find books and illustrative materials, viewing library 
exhibits, becoming acquainted with the main public library, and drawing 
and returning books and other materials. Teachers kept records of pupils’ 
reading in inexpensive card files or by means of charts indicating the rela- 
tive proportion of fiction and non-fiction read. 

Pupil interest in reading was secured with the aid of book lists supplied 
both by the librarian and the teachers, and in some cases bibliographies 
made by the pupils themselves. Materials dealing with some selected 
center of interest were especially placed and labeled in the library. Illus- 
trative material, such as soap-carving, model aeroplanes, and replicas of 
historic buildings, were also employed to arouse pupils’ curiosity. A plan 
of “‘summer honor reading” involving the issuance of certificates effective- 
ly stimulated the pupils’ reading during the summer period. 


“Creative Verse in the Senior High School.”” By Ward H. Green. Edu- 
cation, November, 1932. The appreciation of poetry rather than creative 
production should be made the primary objective of instruction in crea- 
tive writing. The student should first be led to see that rhythm rather 
than rhyme is the fundamental essential in poetry. All but geniuses will 
require a fairly long period of reading in the classical literature of prose and 
poetry, notably Shakespeare’s blank verse, for the growth of this essential 
appreciation. When pupils have developed an appreciative attitude to- 
ward poetry, the instructor should discuss with them those experiences 
and observations which have aroused strong emotional responses in them, 
in order that, at the outset at least, there may be voluntary participation 
in poetic self-expression. 

All pupils may be included in the training for literary appreciation, but 
the production of creative writing will come only from the sections of high 
mentality. In the Central High School of Tulsa, Oklahoma, all students 
are given instruction and practice in the oral interpretation of literature, 
and eleventh-grade English includes more or less elaborate instruction in 
the structure of poetry, which by means of specific library assignments is 
designed to provide a satisfactory background for the writing of original 
verse. Essential to effective teaching of creative verse is a teacher who 
has wide interests in the fields of psychology, sociology, philosophy, com- 
parative religion, general literature, and the Bible. She should be well 
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versed in the classic literatures, familiar with the principles of prosody, 
literary criticism, and the development of literary types. Her own per- 
sonality should be characterized by broad and rich humanity. 


“A New Type of Learning Situation in the Junior High School.” By 
Roy E. Abbey. Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, February, 
1933. In order to assist in bridging the gap which appears to exist between 
the elementary and junior high school, an experiment was conducted by 
the Oneida Intermediate School in Schenectady, New York, assigning 
VIIB pupils to a single teacher for eighteen hours out of the thirty. The 
responsibility for instruction in the so-called basal subjects was given to 
the teacher, who, however, was confronted with the objectives of health, 
home life, social participation, aesthetic expression, civic and economic 
participation, and the tools of learning rather than with a fixed, formal 
schedule. The first week of the semester was devoted to the exploration by 
the pupil of his new environment. Parents were encouraged to accompany 
pupils during this period. Diagnostic tests in the tool subjects determined 
the nature of the corrective instruction to follow. Library work for refer- 
ence and pleasure reading occupied much of the time during the first se- 
mester. Class discussion frequently suggested such unexpected activities 
as an excursion, the preparation of a program, or even the improvement of 
the decoration or arrangement of a room. 

During the second semester the teacher had the group for fifteen in- 
stead of eighteen hours and the children were encouraged to carry on indi- 
vidual as well as group projects. Instruction in the use of the tools of 
learning was carried on as before, but individual interests were fostered to 
a greater extent than before. In spite of the experimental character of the 
work, definite standards in mathematics, English, and social science were 
maintained. 

English and social science, with emphasis upon the state government, 
occupied a central place in the work of the eighth year. The Washington 
Bicentennial served as a starting-point, with Washington’s career in New 
York State furnishing the motivation for the study of state government. 
An excursion to the state capitol, the writing of letters, and discussion 
aroused a vivid interest in current events. Washington Irving and Mark 
Twain entered naturally into the program of activities because of their 
residence in the state of New York. In following semesters pupils spent 
half their time in the study of the required subjects—English, social sci- 
ence, mathematics—and the other half in exploration of the other sub- 
jects. 
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Pupils responded favorably to the new plan and seemed happy to share 
responsibility with one another and with the teacher. Teachers who are 
new to these pupils declare that they proceed on their own initiative and 
are persistent in their work to a much larger degree than are other pupils. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Ezra Pounp—poet and critic; composer of the opera Le Testament, 
in which he has set to music the poems of Francois Villon; author of the 
recent publication How To Read, discussed editorially in recent issues of 
the English Journal; editor of the paleographic edition of Guido Caval- 
canti’s Rime, containing a manuscript reproduction of the text with the 
more important variants and a critical commentary. 

Rotto L. LymMan—Ph.D., University of Chicago; professor of the 
teaching of English at the University of Chicago; author of many works 
on education and the teaching of English, the most recent of which are: 
Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and Composi- 
tion and The Enrichment of the English Curriculum; formerly president of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. 

Dora V. SmitH—Ph.D., University of Minnesota; associate professor 
of education, University of Minnesota; consulting specialist in English to 
the National Survey of Secondary Education; author of Class Size in 
High School English, Teaching English in the Junior High School (with 
E. H. Webster), Reading and Literature, Book III (with M. E. Haggerty), 
and Instruction in English in Secondary Schools, a monograph of the 
Office of Education. 

Cecii1A J. ALLEN—A.B., S.B. in Education, Ohio State University; 
teacher of English at Tiro High School, Tiro, Ohio. 

Frances R. ANGus—editor of the anthology, French Poetry; contribu- 
tor of poetry to Scribner’s, Unity, Interlude, Forge, and many leading 
literary journals and newspapers in the United States, Canada, and 
England. 

Esstr CHAMBERLAIN—PHh.B., A.M., University of Chicago; teacher of 
English in Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois; lecturer on the teaching of English in the extension departments 
of the University of Indiana and the University of Chicago and in the 
summer sessions of the University of Wisconsin, the University of Mis- 
souri, the University of Pennsylvania, and Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 
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PAULINE Cope—A.B., Wilson College; A.M., Bread Loaf School of 
English, Middlebury College; teacher of English in the Lower Merion 
Senior High School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania; contributor to the English 
Journal, the New England Leaflet, and Tri-State English Notes. 

RoBert WorMSER—A.B., Harvard University; A.M., Stanford Uni- 
versity; teacher of English at Santa Barbara, California, Junior High 
School. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


P. G. Perrin—assistant professor of English composition at Colgate 
University; for many years teacher of Freshman composition at North- 
western University, Middlebury College, and the University of Chicago. 

Louts I. BRepvoLp—professor of English at the University of Michi- 
gan; visiting professor of English at Johns Hopkins University; formerly 
professor at the University of Chicago; contributor to various philological 
journals; author of a forthcoming monograph on Dryden. 

Joun M. STALNAKER—examiner of the Humanities Division, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; formerly assistant professor of psychology and education 
at Purdue University. 

C. A. Ltoyp—A.B., A.M., Vanderbilt University; teacher of German 
and French in the Biltmore Junior College and teacher of English in the 
Asheville Summer School conducted by the Asheville Normal and Teach- 
ers’ College; radio lecturer on the subject of good English. 

Harry R. WArreLt—A.B., Bucknell University; A.M., Columbia Uni- 
versity; Ph.D., Yale University; assistant professor of English in Buck- 
nell University; author of biographies of David Bruce and James Gates 
Percival; contributor to professional magazines; editor of a volume of 
letters of Noah Webster soon to be published. 
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THE BOOK OF LIVING VERSE* 


It is impossible to avoid complaining against any anthologist of poetry. 
The limited number of poems included in a collection can never exhaust 
our favorites; the book teases but never satisfies. Like many other things 
in this awry world, a compilation of verse is a necessary abomination. 

Mr. Untermeyer in The Book of Living Verse gives us again a rather 
large number of the poems without which no anthology of English and 
American poetry could in any sense be complete. His omissions and the 
poems added to the anthology field by him are, however, significant. 

For many years Mr. Untermeyer has been our most successful top ser- 
geant in the popularizing of contemporary poetry. His emphasis on the 
bizarre rather than on the poetic, his lack of academic taste, and his ad- 
miration for youthful cleverness gave him his particular leadership with 
the triumphant rebels. The value of such leadership can never be doubted. 
We needed his boldness, and poetry had to be removed from the cloistered 
campus of the university. The sensitive discrimination of Jessie B. Ritten- 
house (a quality which Mr. Untermeyer seldom possesses) could never 
have made best-sellers of living poets. 

A number of the recent historians and critics of American literature, in- 
cluding Mr. Untermeyer, seem to believe that an American writer is to be 
judged only by his possession of, or his failure to possess, what they call 
“Americanism.” (They never, I believe, define it.) They have accepted 
Emerson’s admonition with gusto. Mr. Kreymborg in Our Singing 
Strength goes so far as to treat all our poetry prior to 1912 as something of 
a prelude to the modern movements. It is amusing to see their attempts to 
“place” Poe who, in spite of Brander Matthews’ statement, is neither Eng- 
lish nor American. They have been contemptuous of Longfellow, who at 
his best is always a superb poet, partly because of the Continental influ- 
ence, and they have placed Emerson’s ““The American Scholar” too far 
above his more lyric essays. Their unholy gloatings over Thoreau and 
Whitman are deserved, not because Thoreau and Whitman are so Ameri- 
can, but because they are unique, great personalities, and supreme artists. 

In spite of the title and Preface, Mr. Untermeyer in this anthology has 


* Edited by Louis Untermeyer. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1932. Pp. 647. 
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been guilty of the same crime. Whittier, for example, has only one poem 
in the book while Robinson Jeffers has three. As a whole, the anthology is 
just another “good”’ collection of poetry. Unlike the others I know, how- 
ever, it includes at the end a few sophomoric poems no better than many 
others that appeared in our undergraduate publications recently. 

The anthology is not to be placed in the class with the incomparable 
The Winged Horse or that charming compilation with an unfortunate aca- 
demic title, The College Book of Verse, by Robert Gay. 

BERT ROLLER 


PEABODY COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE TENN. 


A HANDBOOK OF WRITING 


A handbook of writing has two distinct uses in the teaching of English: 
It may serve the English teacher as a direct aid to composition work by 
supplying model sentences and exercises for practice; it may elucidate 
certain technical points not included in the ordinary textbook. 

As a direct aid to composition-building, the third edition of The Cen- 
tury Handbook of Writing by Greever and Jones’ will prove decidedly valu- 
able to English teachers and pupils. This edition follows the plan of the 
original book, offering new exercises for each rule illustrated. Such or- 
ganization of material eliminates the necessity of an exercise pad to ac- 
company the text. The treatment of punctuation is simplified; letter- 
writing is clearly and attractively presented; and the list of four or five 
hundred spelling words most frequently misspelled may be helpful. 

As a reference book, I have always preferred A Manual of English by 
Woods and Stratton or The Nelson Handbook of English by Hanford, Mc- 
Leod, and Knowlton. These two books more frequently give authority 
for elusive points in grammar or sentence structure. However, the latest 
Century Handbook is more nearly complete in this respect than are the 
first two editions. An English teacher or student will find it a worth-while 
addition to his or her collection of handbooks. 


HELEN RUHLEN 


Joun Apams HicH ScHOoL 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


* New York: Century Co., 1933. Pp. 272. Price, $1.00. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER. 


God’s Angry Man. By Leonard Ehrlich. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 


The title is well chosen. The story is of John Brown, his bloody trail through Kan- 
sas, the arming of the slaves, and the attack upon Harpers Ferry. Vivid, vigorous, and 
historically accurate, it presents clearly those forces which drove the unfortunate fanat- 
ic to his destruction, and the fierce power which held his seven sons in subjection. 


Ann Vickers. By Sinclair Lewis. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


With less irony and satire than we expect of him, Lewis fashions his heroine a rather 
real and lovable girl. Her passion to “do something about it” drives her to suffrage, 
settlement work, and prison reform, where her individuality flattens out into a type. 
Her ardent temperament leads her from one love experiment to another, rather lessening 
the vigor and power of her influence among her associates and upon her public. 


South Moon Under. By Marjorie K. Rawlings. Scribner’s. $2.00. 


For three generations the Lantrys, Florida crackers, have lived in the “scrub coun- 
try.” Primitive, impoverished, but happy (though the elder Lantry has a “fear’’), they 
and their kin lead lives of dignity and integrity. In nature lore, in detail of incident and 
characterization, the story is fresh and true-seeming. 


Erie Water. By Walter Edmonds. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


In the spring of 1817 Jerry Fowler leaves his Massachusetts home for the West. 
With the money he had saved to purchase a farm he buys a redemptioner and spends 
the next eight years helping to build the Erie Canal. The story gives an excellent picture 
of the period, with a remarkable array of people in some manner related to the canal. 


The Last Adam. By James Gould Cozzens. 

A small-town-country doctor, shrewd, coarse, and human, in typical American situa- 
tions, and other equally real characters furnish material for a convincing story. 
Unfinished Symphony. By Sylvia Thompson. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


An embittered playwright escapes with his small daughter to a small Mediterranean 
island where she grows up in strict seclusion. At his death she returns to her sophisti- 
cated family for disillusionment. 


The Two Thieves. By T. F. Powys. Viking. $2.50. 


Three short stories—parables perhaps—written by one keenly sensitive to the beau- 
ties of nature and the tragedies of life. The characterization is done with sympathy and 
understanding. 


The Bright Land. By Janet A. Fairbanks. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


Abby Delight, first daughter of thrice-married Samuel Flagg, attends a ladies’ semi- 
nary, marries romantically, and lives small-town family life during the Civil War. 
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Mountain Minstrelsy of Pennsylvania. By Henry W. Shoemaker. Philadelphia: 

Newman F. McGirr. $3.50. 

A pride in the old Pennsylvania of the days before the great exploitation and the 
profanation of its natural beauty has led to the compilation of this extensive collection 
of folk songs and Indian legends. Pennsylvania vies with old Kentucky in its wealth 
of tuneful and colorful literature of the folk. These ballads and prose tales are carefully 
annotated and located, both as to section and period. 


The Pearl. Rendered in modern verse with an introductory essay by Stanley 

Perkins Chase. Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

A poetic translation of the fourteenth-century poem which has become known as 
‘The Pearl,” with a popular summary of the scholarship which has clustered about this 
lovely allegory. The translation has captured much of the charm of the original and is 
of interest to the general reader. 


Education for a New Era: A Call to Leadership. By A. Gordon Melvin. John 

Day. $0.25. 

In this new John Day pamphlet Mr. Melvin calls upon the schools to provide the 
youth with leadership in making a new society. Rejecting Fascism and Communism as 
equally foreign to the American spirit, Mr. Melvin demands the formation of an Ameri- 
can plan, which will depend in large part upon the teachers of America for its realiza- 
tion. ‘In our new era education must write history in advance.” 


Science and Human Life. By J. B. S. Haldane. Harper. $2.50. 

Miscellaneous papers, ranging from discourses at the Royal Institution to a humor- 
ously written broadcast and a story, unified by the constant inquiry, How does science 
affect human life? A strikingly original mind, entirely frank, and marvelously supplied 
with curious and significant information, is excellent company. 


Candelabra. By John Galsworthy. Scribner’s. $2.00. 


The candles are essays and addresses, chiefly on literary topics, arranged chronologi- 
cally from 1909 to 1931. Their most valuable service is to illuminate the novelist and 
playwright whose work this book supposedly completes. Candelabra does for the essays 
what the Forsyte Saga, Worshipful Society, the Modern Comedy, Caravan, and the Plays 
did for Galsworthy’s “‘creative’”’ work. 


This People. By Ludwig Lewisohn. Harper. $2.50. 

Tragedy arising from disloyalty to the ancient culture of Israel on the part of twen- 
tieth-century Jews forms the burden of four of these short stories. Insisting upon the 
ethnic superiority of the Jews, Lewisohn presents an appealing analysis of their racial 
character, in which mysticism, sensitiveness, compassion, and self-renunciation are 
prominent elements. Thoroughly conversant with the currents of contemporary 
thought, and possessed of a gift for prose rich in archaic flavor, he nevertheless fails to 
conceal the contradiction inherent in a philosophy of life that is barren of interest in the 
economic and spiritual plight of society as a whole. 


The Challenge of Europe. By Sherwood Eddy. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


An experienced, sane, and well-informed observer provides an analysis of such prob- 
lems as disarmament; debts and reparations; the Polish corridor; Fascism and Com- 
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munism; the Indian question; and the domestic, social, and economic problems of Rus- 
sia, Germany, France, Italy, and England. Dr. Eddy summarizes the “challenge of 
Europe” in his concluding sentences: ‘Socialization . . . . is inevitable under a mech- 
anized system of mass production. ... . It is a question of socialization without delay 
by parliamentary means, or socialization by revolution.” 


Queen Elizabeth. By Mona Wilson. Appleton. $2.00. 


Miss Wilson’s obvious admiration for her subject does not seriously mar this co- 
herent sketch of the unscrupulous Elizabeth Tudor. The infantile vanity, the oppor- 
tunism, as well as the political sagacity, of this monarch of England’s Golden Age are 
portrayed with equal impressiveness. 


Clear All Wires! By Bella and Samuel Spewack. French. $2.00. 


The comic effect of this farce derives from the experiences of a dashing American 
newspaper correspondent in Russia. ‘Buck’? Thomas exemplifies the popular concep- 
tion of the reporter who stops at nothing in order to secure a good news story. Like a 
lesser Don Quixote, he arouses the laughter to the accompaniment of which an era in 
journalism passes. 


Mark Twain. By Stephen Leacock. Appleton. $2.00. 


This miniature biography of Mark Twain by a contemporary Canadian humorist is 
a dramatic recital of the outstanding incidents in a highly adventurous life. Leaving the 
analysis of Mark Twain’s genius and of his relation to the frontier to the literary schol- 
ars, Leacock sketches a reflective, rather melancholy man, who despised lecturing even 
as enthusiastic crowds sought to hear him, and whose bitterest and most characteristic 
satire was silenced by the gentle tyranny of his revered censor, Olivia Langdon Clemens. 


E. W. Scripps. By Negley D. Cochran. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 


The story of a spectacular career and an important episode in the history of Ameri- 
can journalism, told eulogistically by one of Scripps’s intimate friends and collaborators. 
Cochran presents his subject as a courageous and independent liberal and champion of 
the “people’s rights.’’ The stories of Scripps’s “‘adless” newspaper in Chicago, and of 
his association with Darrow and Lincoln Steffens, are of particular interest. With gen- 
erous discount for special pleading, the reader may use this volume as a useful document 
in completing the picture of a generally vicious and destructive industry. 


Indoor and Outdoor Plays for Children. By John Farrar. Noble & Noble. New 
edition. 

The freshness and peace of fairyland is re-created in the simple lines and characters 
of these children’s plays. Well supplied with the elements of the grotesque, the unusual, 
as well as the thoroughly natural, and with happy jingles that children love to repeat, 
these plays readily capture the affections of small folk. All the great holidays and the 
seasons are represented in the settings. 


Texts and Pretexts. By Aldous Huxley. Harper. $2.50. 

Interspersed with alternately clever and intimate, but invariably provocative, com- 
ments, passages selected from many languages and periods are brought together in this 
unusual anthology. The choice of the passages is as unusual as the general plan of the 
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book, but the volume has fascination and an appeal for almost every mood. The poetry 
and commentaries are classified under such topics as ‘“The Individual,” “Loneliness,” 
“Desire,” “Love and Literature,” “Old Age,”” Memory,” “Obscurity in Poetry,” Non- 
sense,” “God,” “‘Misery,” and “Escape.” 


Beveridge and the Progressive Era. By Claude G. Bowers. $5.00. 

An authentic, popularly written portrait of Senator Beveridge, imperialist, scholarly 
biographer, and lawyer who represented with equal brilliance the great trusts and the 
people. Bowers has digested a mass of detail concerning the leading characters of the 
period, ferreted out the causes of the failure of the Progressive party, followed the 
insurgent movement under Taft, and in general produced an excellent dramatization of 
a tumultuous period in American history. Although written by a Jeffersonian about a 
confirmed Hamiltonian, the treatment is judiciously impartial. 


Reading, Writing, and Remembering. By E. V. Lucas. Harper. $4.00. 

These delightful literary reminiscences of the famous British publisher, traveler, and 
essayist give us intimate glimpses of the celebrities of our own and earlier generations. 
In anecdote and allusion Mr. Lucas reconstructs the literary setting of earlier decades, 
calling to his aid irony, humor, and caricature to recapture the flavor of a familiar ex- 
perience. Charles Lamb, the hero of his early days, Joseph Conrad, James Barrie, Ar- 
nold Bennett, William Morgan, and his war-time associates are among the subjects for 
these informal portraits. 


Sketches in Criticism. By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. $3.50. 

These reflections upon American literature, past and present, embrace a wide diver- 
sity of subjects, of which contemporary biography, history, ‘‘art-bolshevism,’”’ Renan, 
Whitman, Upton Sinclair, and “the twilight of New England” are examples. Mr. 
Brooks’ outlook upon contemporary letters is decidedly gloomy, and his almost savage 
attacks upon left-wing writers are challenging though not convincing. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


The Epistolary Novel. By Godfrey Frank Singer. University of Pennsylvania 

Press. $3.00. 

A dissertation upon the development of novelistic technique in epistolary fiction 
from the pre-Richardsonian letter-story to the period of the decline of this fictional type. 
Later chapters give a survey of the epistolary novel in France, Italy, and America at 
the period of its greatest popularity. 


Walt Whitman and the Civil War. Edited by Charles I. Glicksburg. University 
of Pennsylvania Press. $2.50. 

A collection of documents purporting to shed light upon Walt Whitman’s relation to 
Civil War and the effect of the war upon his development as a poet. Part I containsa 
series of articles called ‘City Photographs,” recently found to have been written by him 
under a pseudonym for the New York Leader. Other material includes letters of Walt 
Whitman, new manuscript poems, case records, notes on hospital mismanagement, and 
other documents relating to Walt Whitman and the Civil War from the Harned collec- 
tion in the Library of Congress. 
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Thomas Lodge and Other Elizabethans. Edited by Charles J. Sisson. Harvard 

University Press. $5.00. 

Biographical studies of the Elizabethans Thomas Lodge, Barnabe Barnes, Lodowick 
Bryskett, John Lyly, and Sir George Buc by Professor Sisson and graduate students at 
Harvard and Radcliffe. The studies are based upon the exegesis of documents in the 
Public Record Office in London and in the Widener Library at Harvard. 


James Boswell. By C. E. Vulliamy. Scribner’s. $2.75. 

Vulliamy examines the evidence concerning the great paradox first pointed out by 
Lord Macaulay in his vituperative review of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. The result of the 
study, in which the opinion of Boswell’s contemporaries as well as his own are taken into 
account, suggests that Boswell’s deficiencies were due rather to a mental malady than 
to extraordinary stupidity or perverseness. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth. Report of the Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies. By Bessie Louise Pierce. Scribner’s. $2.00. 

A comprehensive survey of citizens’ organizations and their educational policies with 
specific data concerning their methods of influencing the civic education of youth in the 
public schools and other educational institutions. The survey includes patriotic and 
military groups, peace organizations, such fraternal groups as the Free Masons, the 
Ku Klux Klan, and the Knights of Columbus, religious groups, youth movements, busi- 
ness, labor, and prohibition groups. A source book on the machinery of propaganda. 


Developing Attitudes in Children. Proceedings of the Mid-West Conference of the 
Chicago Association for Child Study and Parent Education, March, 1932. 
University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 

These lectures by Hugh Hartshorne, Harry Elmer Barnes, and Glenn Frank, with 
the round-table discussions which followed, represent a plea for the elimination of those 
sterile disciplines in which the conventional school specializes, and the establishment of 
the co-operative ideal. Carleton Washburne and Harry Gideonse led the round-table 
discussions dealing with the training for enlightened citizenship of the nation and of the 
world. 


A Lower Extension of the Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary: Forms X and Y. 

By Chester Miller Downing and Charles Swain Thomas. Ginn. 

A supplement to the Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary designed for Grades VI, 
VII, VIII, [X, and X. The test aims to measure the pupils’ knowledge of those words 
that belong to the vocabulary of the intelligent general reader rather than of the words 
in everyday use or in special or technical vocabularies. The preliminary forms of this 
test were given to about two thousand children in various parts of the country, and the 
results used in the preparation of the final form. 


Measurement and Guidance of College Students. By a Committee on Personnel 
Methods of the American Council on Education, Herbert E. Hawkes, Chair- 
man. Williams & Wilkins. 


The report contains a copy of the personnel record chart as developed by this com- 
mittee; the report of the subcommittee responsible for the preparation of achievement 
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tests in various fields; a rather extensive account of research conducted in the field of 
personality measurement; a report of the subcommittee preparing vocational mono- 
graphs and a committee report entitled “Factors in Character Development of College 
Students,” presenting the results of interviews with undergraduates and alumni. The 
report is an authoritative summary of recent research in the field of vocational guidance 
on the college level. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Correct English. Introductory Course. By William M. Tanner. Ginn. $1.24. 


Presents the principles of formal grammar—parts of speech, syntax, and inflection— 
and of the structure of composition, with a separate section devoted to letter-writing. 
Although the Preface announces that the book meets the requirements of the check list 
for the evaluation of textbooks in composition prepared by the Committee of the Na- 
tional Council Teachers of English, the approach is that of a well-organized subject- 
matter text rather than that of a guide to life-activities. 


Business English. By Roy Davis, Clarence H. Lingham, and William H. Stone. 

Ginn. $1.32. 

After a preliminary review of the essentials of grammar, punctuation, and spelling, 
the diversified problems of business correspondence are expounded and illustrated. 
Practical exercises for the classroom are interspersed throughout the book. Separate 
chapters deal with business reports, advertisements, and telegraph messages. 


Revenues from Intangible Property: Western Conference Debate. Noble & Noble. 
$1.00. 

The text of a debate between the University of Wisconsin, affirmative, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, negative, on the question whether at least one-half of all state and 
local revenues should be derived from sources other than tangible property. A complete 
bibliography on this question compiled by university economists is included in the 
volume. 


Models and Projects for English Composition. By B. C. Diltz. Clarke, Irwin & 

Co., Ltd., Toronto. $0.85. 

A Canadian secondary-school manual for advanced classes in English composition. 
The point of view is modern throughout, with emphasis upon pupil needs and activities 
and upon the functional values of prose rather than types. The models are, unfortunate- 
ly, taken almost exclusively from formal literature, English and American. 


Complete « Authoritative 
Penn State Practical « Inspirational | 


Summer Session NEW 
Post-session, Aug. 14-Aug. 25 OF BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Credits in all Sessions applicable toward degree. Extensive 
program of 400 courses. 34 academic and professional de- 
partments. Competent and experienced faculty. Inter and By MAX J. HERZBERG 
‘ost sessions with courses in Education and Psychology 

afford students opportunity for further specialization. 
Detailed information and guidance, fascinatingly pre- 


at sented. Completely meets demands of most exacting 
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